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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


THE COVER picture shows the Ausable river with the f 
Whiteface Mountain of the Adirondack range towering in the 
ground. We are indebted to Mr. Chester A. Miller of On 
New York, for this beautiful picture. 


RALPH ALBERTSON, veteran editor and wise comme 
on world affairs has put us all in his debt again with his 
and accurate PRIMER OF COLD WARS FOR FRIGHT) 


DEMOCRATS. 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD, president of the Ha: 
Seminary Foundation, gave a brilliant address on, POS: 
LIBERALISM, at the recent Connecticut Universalist Cc 
tion. We are proud to present the text of this significant a 
to our readers. 


ALFRED S. COLE, Professor of Homiletics at Tufts Sch 
Religion, highlights some of the heroic endeavors of earl 
neer Universalists evangelists. His contention that T 
WERE GIANTS IN THOSE DAYS is not an exaggeration. | 


GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER, one time minister | 
British American Church in St. Petersburg (Leningrad) RS 
now minister of the First Parish Church, Duxbury, Massachy 
tells of the pleasures and the rewards of living OFF) 
STREET and indicates why we all need to get off Maia| 


for our peace of mind. | 
} 


MAEANNA CHESERTON-MANGLE, editor of the «Re 
Press Committee, tells what happens to the spirit of a bo 
he goes to a public school alert to its duty to stimulat 
cratic fellowship in her story of BILLY’S FIRST D 
SCHOOL. 


STUART A. WINNING, physician and surgeon, St. L 
alumnus and trustee of the Theological School, expres; 
affection and respect of thousands of Laurentians and 
salists generally for Dean John Murray Atwood at the ur 
of the Dean’s portrait at St. Lawrence, June 10. TOP 
UATE A RADIANT FAITH is the text of this address. 


WILLIAM WALLACE ROSE, minister of the First Univ 
Church, Lynn, Massachusetts, makes clear the major F 
differences between Universalism and Orthodoxy in his) 
bution WE UNIVERSALISTS AND THE SPECIAL CHAR 
OF OUR FAITH. 
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Universalists, Guard Your Future 


JMAS WHITTEMORE, early nineteenth 
ntury Universalist preacher, editor, 
ator, and business man, once described 
‘important characteristic of Universalism 
emark about our beginnings. Said, Whit- 
, ‘‘Universalism and the Revolution be- 
> rise together. They were rocked to- 
in the same stormy days, in the cradle 
erican liberty’’. In other words, Univer- 
| was an important part of the eighteenth 
y struggle for freedom in the new world, 
‘salists not only believed in freedom; 
ought for it. They sacrificed and suffer- 
‘it. Thus our church fathers did their 
1 building a social and religious climate 
ich American democracy could and did 
° 

Bom of thought, freedom of inquiry, and 
m of expression, which alone make pos- 
the continuation of democracy in this 
y, are in gravest danger this very hour. 
an only mean one thing to loyal and 
tful Universalists. We are called to de- 
hat freedom for which our spiritual an- 
s lived and labored. 

wave of reaction against freedom has 
over the land and already mounted to 
unt of hysteria in many places. Under 
ise of a movement to check communists 
leir propaganda, all sorts of repressive 
; and threatened legal enactments are 
made into law or pending. 

sillenthal and his atomic fellow workers 
yeen charged with monstrous negligence 
t, Itmatters not much that the committee 
gating has failed to make good its initial 
Ss. Those charges have added substan- 
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tially to the distrust of Americans by their fel- 
low Americans. This sorry process has weak- 
ened our country a little more than it was be- 
fore the event. We are a strong people, but 
we cannot stand an unlimited amount of this 
kind of divisiveness, Real communists love 
this sort of thing. It puts all liberals under 
suspicion and so strengthens the forces of 
subversion. 

Would be benefactors now are proposing gifts 
to institutions of learning on conditions that 
flagrantly violate freedom of thought. We 
praise the college presidents and officials 
like Grenville Clark of the Harvard corporation 
who refuse such gifts and stand squarely 
for freedom of thought. We believe all Uni- 
versalists have a duty, by the very nature of 
our faith in man under God, to likewise stand 
for freedom in our colleges. Repression is 
the way toward either communism or fascism. 
Either way means death for democracy. 

Sedition bills are pending in Congress which, 
if enacted, will result in ‘‘straight-jacketing 
presses and publications’’ as they now are in 
countries behind the communist ‘‘Iron curtain’’. 
According to the distinguished jurist of the 
Harvard law school, Zechariah Chaffee, we 
may expect nothing short of police state con- 
trol if the Mundt-Johnson bill on Sedition is 
passed. We believe that Universalists have a 
clear and immediate duty to look into this pro- 
posed legislation and oppose it resolutely. 

Let us say right here, we who write are not 
communist; we have never been communist; we 
belong to no so-called communist front. We 
are and always have been unalterably opposed 
to communism, So saying, we say also that if 
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the people of this country let themselves be 
hoodwinked into supporting all sorts of re- 
pressive legislation and social repression in 
the guise of expunging communists from our 
society, they will lose their liberties to a 
ruthless all dominating State. 

We are in danger of doing just this unless 
we wake up and use the freedom that is left 
us to call a halt to witch hunts. If we remain 
content tojust go off to the shore, the beaches, 
or the mountains and forget all about these un- 
pleasant things, we will wake up next year or 
some year in the not too far future to being 
told when we may go, and where, and for how 
long. 

We have watched the process of fear and 
mistrust grow and spread until we have final- 
ly seen it invade even our small village so 
that neighbors who should be friends are divid- 
ed by mutual suspicion. 

The hour is late! The call is clear for all 
who love democratic liberty to defend it by 
refusing to join the hysterical crowds who con- 
demn_ ll who differ from them as communists 
or dangerous radicals, The call is crystal 
clear for Universalists, descendants of coura- 
geous liberty loving ancestors, to stand for 
freedom. Don’t follow the headline hunters 
who talk as though they were the only patriots 
left in the land. Be discriminating in your 
reading, intelligent and democratic in your 
speaking, and critical in your support of pend- 
ing legislation, 

Universalists guard your freedom and the 
freedom of your fellow Americans, ‘‘that this 


nation, under God, may have a new birth of 
freedom.’’ 
HELP! HELP! 
HERE is an occupational disease of all 


treasurers which causes much unnecessary 
suffering, The symptoms are extreme jitters 
caused by alternating spells of high hope and 
deep depression just before closing the books 
for a year. Doctors, psychiatrists, and par- 
sons all agree that this sad state is brought 
about by well-meaning but thoughtless folk 
who have the money that ought to be in the 


hands: of the treasurer, but just neglect to 
send it on. 
aie 


The books of The Universalist Chur 
America close August 31. All moneys fo 
Unified Appeal to support our educationa 
service projects are due in the hands o 
treasurer by that date. Will you therefore 
in your final contributions to the Unifiec 
peal well BEFORE August 31 so that our 
working, long suffering, loyal treasurer 
Bicknell will not suffer the pains of that 
disease ‘‘treasurersbookclosingitis’’. 


A MOST IMPORTANT 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY THIS FA 


WELL thought out program, rich i 

source material and fruitful method 
church programs and for church workers 
been planned for the forthcoming Genera 
sembly of The Universalist Church of Am 
to be held in Rochester, New York, Oc 
13-19 next. 

Universalist leaders and social worker: 
churchmen from other fellowships will pr 
topics vital to our work. The Program 
mittee has arranged the schedule so that 
for discussion leading to program planni 
the area covered by the speakers will be 
in subsequent sessions. 

The keynote address will be given b 
Brainard F. Gibbons of Wausau, Wisc 
Thursday evening, October 13. The 
Raymond J. Baughan of New Jersey wi 
as Chaplain for the Assembly. 

Dr. Gustav H, Ulrich, recently returne 
a year of work in Germany for the Univen 
Service Committee, will speak Sunday | 
ing. Among other speakers scheduled a 
Angus H. MacLean of St. Lawrence Uni 
and Dr. Carl Menninger, noted psychiatri 

One thing more will make this a gre 
versalist gathering, and that one thing 
careful selection of delegates by every c| 
and proper instruction of those dele 
Printed reports of proposed business 
will commit the Universalist fellowsht 
matters of policy and action for the fol! 
biennium will soon be available, 

Join hands, minds and hearts, Univers 
and make the Rochester General Asse 
great and inspiring event. 
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Timer Of Cold Wars For Frightened Democrats 


alph Albertson 


This ‘‘cold war’’ has been going on long enough now to make it possible for us 


to be definite and specific in our use of the term. 


What this cold war has been 


and is yet beginning to be should enable us to define the term and to grasp its 
implications. A cold war is not merely the abuse of one nation by another nation. 


It consists of attack and defense. 


There is counter-offensive and, as in all 


wat, all offense is given the name of defense. There are always two parties to 


a war. 


~ HE cold war is war. It is not a form or 
phase of peace. It is not an armistice or 
ice or ‘cessation of hostilities’’. It is war. 
differs from conventional old-fashioned war 
iefly in that it does not consist of blood- 
tting and openly killing people nor does it 
unt its success in casualties. It makes no 
en use of gunpowder, dynamite, poison gas 
r atomic fission. It employs new techniques, 
t its causes and purposes and aims and 
ssions are the same as those of the old- 
shioned modes of war which were so irrele- 
nt, so oblique, so ineffectual, and so self 
structive. 
Russia seems to be the country first to dis- 
rm the fruitlessness of gunpowder warfare 
d to adopt the substitution which we call 
sold war.’’ How much this has been due to 
e Marxian dialectic and how much to American 
litary power is immaterial here. Enough that 
is new thing, this new kind of war, these new 
tys of getting what you want and what your 
ighbor nations do not want you to get, is 
minating the world today, follows definite 
tterns and implements a certain system of 
ilosophy, makes it necessary for us to see 
for what it is. 
There are certain specifics about a cold 
i that are not clearly enough understood, | 
ink, by most Americans: 
1, A cold war must be an undeclared war. 
ie belligerents do not put each other on 
tice. It is an advantage not to let your 
emy know that you are his enemy so that 
u can demand that he treat you as a friend 
latever you may be doing. He may suspect 
u to be his enemy, but so long as. you do 
t acknowledge this, he cannot and probably 
ll not treat you as such. 
2. You have no use in a cold war for the 
linary implements and munitions of old- 
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fashioned war except to frighten and bluff with. 
If you “‘resort to arms,’’ you are lost, whoever 
wins. If one of your nationals sinks a ship or 
bombs a city, apologize for it, apologize pro- 
fusely. If your enemy does not understand 
what a cold war is, he will forgive you the 
ship and perhaps one city. Do only what you 
can get away with and that is very little in- 
deed in the matter of gun-powder and lignite. 

3. If there is a peace society among the 
nations, by all means join it and promote it. 
Your cold war is impossible unless there is 
peace from old-fashioned war. Advocate dis- 
armament. Oppose militarism. Accuse your 
enemies of war mongering. Always stand for 
peace. Proclaim yourself as ‘‘peace-loving.’’ 
And you may be most sincere in all this, for 
your cold war depends wholly on peace. 

4. Those who would prosecute a cold war 
need not have a code of ethics that is better 
or other than that of the old-fashioned bloody 
wars. The enemy must be deceived, if pos- 
sible, about everything, especially about aim 
and purposes and motives. The right or wrong 
of every act and word is determined wholly by 
its usefulness. Nothing else may be consider- 
ed. If it promotes the cause, it is right. This 
was true in Dachau and Buchenwald. True 
for Goebbels and Vishinsky. Never forget 
that this cold war is war, not peace. 

5. The principle that you must never do 
anything in the open is one that must never be 
forgotten in a cold war. Always keep your 
enemy guessing and uncertain. The value of 
this has long been understood, but it was very 
difficult or impossible when wats were con- 
ducted by the bumptious military instead of by 
clever politicians. Guns are noisy. Troops 
and their commissaries and hospitals are a 
nuisance. They advertise your every move- 
ment and almost your very thoughts. Keep the 
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military in the background. Use them only for 
window dressing. Do not let anyone know 
what you really want or really expect to do. 
If you could lie to him expertly enough, your 
enemy might bring you your heart's desire on a 
gold platter. 

6, While you, by virtue of conducting a cold 
war, are free from any moral responsibility 
toward your opponents, you must hold them to 
strict accountability to the code they so fool- 
ishly claim allegiance to. Never for one mo- 
ment allow yourself to be measured by their 
code. oe ee 
--7, Always negotiate. Never agree. . Talk 
is cheaper than blood. 
breaking off of negotiations. Exasperate them. 
When you make them angry, you are winning 
" the’ cold war. Make false.claims and false 
statements if they are useful. The longer you 
talk, the greater your advantage will be. 

8. Keep your military forces in the rear to 
take up the slack and consolidate your gains. 
Disavow them whenever necessary to keep out 
of a hot war. Use them. Don’t let them use 
you as they have in the past. 

9, Avoid a shooting war at any cost, but do 
not let your enemy nor your own people know 
that you will do this. In a shooting war, every- 
body loses, whoever wins. Look at Uncle 
Sam! He licks Japan and Germany and now he 
has tofeed and nurse them for how many years! 
He ruins his economy and does not get a red 
cent back. Be armed to the hilt, but do not 
fight! Fight with your brains and save your 
gunpowder. Fight with words. If false enough 
and plausible enough, if bitter and cruel and 
unfair enough, they hurt most men more than 
bullets. Put not your faith in the military. 

10. If your enemy uses your technique, 
does the things you do, and says in reverse 
such things as you say, hold him up pitilessly 
to the scorn and condemnation of the world. 
Excoriate him. Show the so-called moral world 
how you despise him. Let there be no pallia- 
tion of his villainy. So you shall save your- 
self a lot of trouble. You will have confounded 
the moral world as well as your enemy. You 
will win the war, or at least some important 
battles and concessions. 

Now, these ten commandments of Stalinism 
are by no means the only possible technique 
of a cold war. They happen to be the prac- 
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Make them do the 


tices most in evidence during the past 
and one-half years. And they represent 
development of Russian policy since the Ui 
Nations laid the field for the cold war. 

It cannot be disputed that these methoc 
warfare and lines of reasoning are more 
tasteful to some people than they are to ot 
One does not have to idealize America in « 
to say that this country simply cannot do s 
of those things that are so easily done u 
the Marxian indoctrination. Western civi 
tion simply cannot stomach the kind an 
mount of deceit and falsehood that is seemi 


“indigenous to what is called communism. | 


cold“war has already cost us much and 
cost us more. We cannot meet the Mar: 


_with their own weapons nor upon their 
_ grounds, 
may defeat them with our ‘‘Marshall Plan”’ 


Some defeat for us is inevitable, 


our ‘‘Western Union.’’ The issue will b 
some time, I think, in the lap of the gods. 

On what, then, do we base our faith i 
eventual victory for freedom in this cold 
It is very simple, too simple for some pe 
It is that men are so constituted that they 
truth rather than falsehood, that they 
freedom, and that they will discover truth 
achieve freedom in spite of highwater, or 
have you! 

Except as human beings prefer truth to f 
hood and freedom to bondage, there is no 
in any respect for the human race. Excey 
this is true of men, it is useless for any 
to talk about saving civilization. 

This cold war did not start yesterday 
will not end tomorrow. Both Job and 
Milton had some idea of its techniques. 
Politburo has ‘‘improved’’ upon the rude — 
terings of Mr. Satan, but not so much a 
confuse us as to the identity of the Fath 
Lies. I do not really believe that the con 
people are fooled very much. It would be 
ficultto believe that the common people in 
countries could adopt such an ethic as 
have outlined above. 


* * * * * 


GERMANY. Despite shortages of b 
and other facilities, there are one hundre 
thirty-four thousand university students i 
zones of Germany, compared to fifty 
thousand before World War I Worldover 
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ositive Liberalism 


ussell Henry Stafford 


This is a lonely day for liberals. 
ever hear a kind word. 


Few of us who call ourselves by that name 


If we are social liberals, we are supposed to be com- 


munist fellow-travelers too wooly-headed to see through the plausibility on paper 
of the Marxian scheme, or to have noticed how the Moscow gang has twisted that 
plausible scheme into a pretext for tyranny and unprincipled power politics. If 
we are religious liberals, we are supposed to be evolutionary optimists, so be- 
hind the times or so absent-minded that we have overlooked how two world wars 
have punctured like rosy balloons certain fond delusions of the late nineteenth 


century. 


| SUGGEST that we maligned folk, and 
especially religious liberals, ought to 

ink through what we are and what we stand 
i, and how we can best put it to the world. 
or we are without excuse if we cannot tell 
cactly what we mean by that name. Further, 
we are honest in our position, we cannot 
pubt that the world needs to hear what we 
ave to say. But if we fail to put it clearly, 
e shall never persuade the world to profit 
y accepting the truth as we see it and living 
: its light. 

Let me hint at the outset that to fail of 
arsuasive clarity is one of thehabitual blund- 
*s of us religious liberals. We have too often 
iken toward representatives of the old line 
ie offensive tone: ‘‘We are right, and you are 
iolish.’’ Or we have taken the defensive 
me: ‘‘We are just as good as you are. You 
ave no right to call us names just because 
€ are not what you call orthodox.’’ And 
ost of our discourse has been addressed in 
1e way or the other toreligious reactionaries. 
ut it is the world at large, where things are 
yne instead of just being talked about, that 
seds the liberal view as a guide to action. 
) we must change our aim, and work out a 
jund strategy in the new direction. 

‘But before we can do that, we must make 
gre among ourselves of just what our attitude 
nd our message are. To begin with, then, 
hat is a liberal? We can best work our way 
rough to a definition by first reminding our- 
elves of what a liberal is not. 

Liberalism does not mean libertarianism. 
libertarian substitutes good taste for con- 
sience, and good nature for a code of be- 
aviour. Some libertarians are liberals. But, 
tunately, not all liberals are libertarians, 
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Liberalism does not mean mere rationalism. 
A rationalist holds that nothing can be true 
unless the human mind is capable of precisely 
defining and as it were diagramatically de- 
scribing it. If we meet a fact that will not 
fit our logic, then it cannot be a fact; for 
logic is infallible and exhaustive. Some 
rationalists are liberals. But not all liberals 
are rationalists. 

Liberalism does not mean naturalism. A 
naturalist holds that there can be nothing 
real which will not fit within the pattern of 
sense impressions in space and time. The 
field of the natural sciences, though of course 
not yet wholly explored, is yet in principle, 
and will at length appear in practice, Co- 
extensive with all that is. Behind phenomena 
lurks no noumenon. There is no beyond. 
Some naturalists are liberals. But not all 
liberals are naturalists. 

If, then, a liberal as such is not a liber- 
tarian, or a rationalist, or a naturalist, what 
is he? The liberal is one who holds that the 
grounds of anything which invites belief must 
be open for investigation. No arbitrary pro- 
nouncement will be received, whether in the 
name of religion or science or what not; the 
‘‘what not’’ including nowadays especially 
patriotism. If it is not true, then, no matter 
how good it sounds, we want nothing to do 
with it. Before we accept it as true, we must 
be permitted to look and see for ourselves by 
free enquiry why it should be believed. If 
the truth in question goes beyond reason, we 
must make sure that it does not go against 
reason within reason’s sphere; and, further, 
we must understand for ourselves what its 
credentials are which require reason to ac- 
cept it, despite its unmanageability by con- 
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ceptual thinking. If it goes beyond nature in 
the sense of cause and effect within time and 
space, we must ascertain whether, as a matter 
of potentially public experience along the 
appropriate line of experimentation, it never- 
theless requires to be accepted. 

The point is that whatever claims to be 
true must be open for free questioning; though 
manifestly no questioning can lead to de- 
pendable answers unless we are at pains to 
achieve the technique which fits the subject 
of enquiry. Religion, like physics or music, 
has its own technique. But that technique is 
publicly available, and no claim can be ad- 
mitted as true which cannot be reverified at 
will by any trained investigator in the area. 
There is no authority save that of the expert; 
and such authority as.the expert may be said 
to have is merely conceded to him by the 
rest of us as a matter of intellectual economy, 
subject to revocation if we discover that he 
has abused our trust. 

In a word, the liberal is one who thinks 
freely. He is a free thinker; but a free thinker 
who thinks, as not all have done who boasted 
of that honourable title. He is a disciplined 
thinker. He approaches whatever aspect of 
experience may engage his interest with due 
preparation and open eyes and a sort of sensi- 
tive hopefulness, to find out what really is 
there, whether or not it turn out to correspond 
with his tentative anticipation. He is a man 
who gets a discoverer’s delight in using his 
mind for fearless and eager exploration. He 
is unfettered by precedents; though he will 
hardly be unacquainted with them, :lest he re- 
traverse grounds well charted while frontier 
paths still await his penetration. 

As in general a liberal is one who thinks 
freely, in particular a Christian liberal is 
one who, from within the Christian atmosphere 
gratefully received, thinks freely about the 
sources of the faith in which he lives, the 
true nature or definition of-the intellectual 
convictions implied in that faith, and the 
grounds upon which rest these authentic 
Christian convictions, whatever he may judge 
them to be. He aims at getting to theheart of 
the matter. 

He is impatient of creeds which incorporate 
pre-scientific conceptual systems alien to the 
modern mind; of words which have passed 
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from pristine sharpness, when they were ne 
minted, into the obliterated currency of saci 
but equivocal sound; and of frames of refe 
ence, once pertinent, now grown SO anach 
nistic that they conceal instead of reveal 
whatever truth may be exposed within the 
like dusty shopwindows. He wants to get 
the essential Christian truth, and what 
means today. 

He feels towards its past interpreters 
he does toward his own forefathers. He 
not disrespectful toward them; indeed, 
honours and acclaims them for what th 
wrought in their days on earth. But he » 
not be bound by their patterns of life a 
thought, any more than he would wear th 
old clothes, except perhaps in a masquera 
Indeed he may suspect that some of his f 
low-Christians who profess themselves s 
servient to antique modes are probably m 
querading and attitudinizing, though dou 
less without being aware to what an ext 
the position they take is a theatrical po. 

The essential Christian truth, the he 
of the matter: whatever he may subsequen 
make of it, the liberal has no difficulty 
seeing in what quarter it must be soug 
For a glance at the word itself is enough 
show that the heart of Christianity, the d 
tinctive element found in it and no where el 
is Christ; that is, the man Jesus, a Pale 
tinian Hebrew prophet of the first century 
the current era, to whom his contempox 
followers gave this title, redolent of supre 
reverence and hope. 

That Jesus actually lived has been der 
by some radical critics of Christianity, 
the interest of their dissenting dogmas. 
it is conceded that he did live, and about 
we have heard, by all historians; that is 
liberals specifically versed in the certifij 
tion of past events. We learn of Jesus chil 
through four problematic collections of m 
rabilia which are called the Gospels. Th 
Gospels cannot be precisely dated. They} 
at many points divergent, yet also they 
demonstrably interrelated. Presumably 
rest back at various removes upon oral 
ports which have been editorially resha: 
They are associated with a heterogen 
anthology of Hebrew literature, largely th 
not wholly religious, over something li 
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housand years; and further, with certain 
jocuments narrating or bearing upon the early 
stages of the Christian Movement after Jesus’ 
ime. Collectively these items constitute the 
source documents of the Christian tradition, 
the compilation being called the Bible. 

Such a description as this, of what we have 
o depend upon if we want to get in touch with 
fesus, as the heart of the faith we profess, 
sounds pretty discouraging. That is because 
his description is rigorously divorced from 
iny judgment as to the literary value of the 
vorks under consideration. Go now to the 
zospels, however, to get the feel of them; 
lot uncritically, to be sure, yet with a sort 
yf responsive expectancy from the reading 
tself, apart from all questions of authorship 
und accuracy, as with any other works of high 
‘epute. And a marvel occurs, as it does in 
connection with all great writing upon reading 
n that mood, whereby we know that this is 
"reat writing indeed. The central figure, here 
yresented from four divergent angles of vision, 
lespite all incoherences and even contradic- 
ions in these portraits, suddenly comes alive 
o us. We feel that we know him. We know 
ust what sort of man he was. As the saying 
soes, we catch his spirit. We are not sure in 
my detail just what he did or said. But we 
san be in no doubt as to the sort of thing he 
ould say and do. He is no longer simply the 
sentral figure in four little books of sayings 
ind anecdotes. He is a person, and a per- 
sonality. It is asif he were living and breath- 
ng today, and we could get at him directly. 

I] am not suggesting as yet anything that 
soes beyond familiar experience of the im- 
igination stimulated by high art in any of its 
orms. From faulty records written in fire, as 
t were, if we study them deeply enough, we 
et a like sense of immediate acquaintance 
Julius Caesar, Luther, Na- 
ioleon, Goethe, to name a handful of ex- 
mples at random. What I am driving at is 
hat the Gospels do yield us, when we seek 
t, exactly this kind of unmistakable con- 
fontation with Jesus as a living man. And he 
Ss not a man to whom we can be indifferent. 
tither we shall resent and detest him, or we 
shall like him tremendously and fali under his 
pell in hero-worship. 

_ Now the heart of the Christian faith is that 


) 
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Christians like Jesus tremendously, and from 
devotion to him as their hero would follow him 
in the adventure he made out of living by a 
novel yet self-validating scale of values, with 
a view to depths and heights beyond the com- 
mon range. That much all Christians share, 
as they will discover when they reflect. From 
this point on, the ways are open to a wide 
variety of theological opinions which shall 
attempt to define what it is in Christ that 
gives him this unique status for us, and 
whether the same status rightly appertains 
to him with reference to all mankind as well. 
No matter what opinion a man may invent or 
embrace as best attesting his own apprecia- 
tion of Jesus Christ, even though it be Trini- 
tarianism, that man is still a liberal, provided 
he has reached this opinion by his own free 
thinking; and provided further that he con- 
cedes the same freedom to men of otherminds, 
without inpugning their decency or their in- 
telligence for coming to conclusions different 


from his. 
It is important to me to establish that point. 


For I happen to be a Trinitarian. But that is 
an end-product of sophisticated intellection, 
rather than the startingspoint of Christian 
faith. Suppose we examine briefly what light 
is thrown, not upon recondite areas of meta- 
physical speculation, but upon great themes 
of universal human concern, by the spiritual 
authority and leadership of Jesus Christ, who 
has come to us out of the Bible in such trust- 
worthiness that we ald take him to be a reve- 
lation from God, whatever may be the several 
accounts we make to ourselves of this emin- 
ence in him. 

First, as to God Himself. God is not a ra- 
tional reality. But then neither is a sunrise, 
No diagram satisfactory to the physicist can 
be drawn of the medium through which its 
light travels to our eyes. God is not a natural 
reality. But then neither is any mind. The 
brain of a man is in space-time; but his brain 
is no more than the track upon which his train 
of thought travels. Yet God is real. He is 
there, and everybody knows it; though not 
everybody calls Him by name. He is the 
meaning, the purpose, the value, not the 
physical force but the personal power, in the 
All. There could be none of these things any- 
where, no meaning or purpose or value or 
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personal power, if they were not every where; 
for nothing concrete occurs apart from a 
principle which subsumes it. Moreover, every- 
body who has ever in an expansive and illu- 
minated moment felt the meaningful together- 
ness of all things has had an immediate ex- 
perience of God, For that is what Godis. He 
is not a word or an idea He is the Object of 
all-over perception. But what is He likemore 
specifically? 

Jesus called him Father. That, by the way, 
was a Significant compliment to Joseph. 
Jesus’ earthly father cannot have set up 
psychoses through dread and revulsion in his 
children, as some fathers do. For clearly 
Jesus meant that God is strong and good and 
will look after us, so we can trust Him utterly. 
Moreover, if God be the Father of all, then all 
we are brethren, right around the earth and up 
the ages, across all frontiers of land and sea 
and caste and race. That is not sentimen- 
tality; for there is no more stubborn fact than 
that the same physiology and the same psy- 
chology run right around the earth, whether 
we like it or not. But what that stubborn 
fact needs, in order that we shall swallow it 
in spite of our stubborn conceits, and act upon 
it sensibly, is that it be given the emotional 
glow which is kindled by appreciating that the 
brotherhood of all men derives from the uni- 
versal Fatherhood of God. 

Second, what further of man? Is he free and 
therefore responsible? He knows that he is 
free, though freedom fits no frame of logic. 
Determinism triumphs in reason, but is flatly 
defeated in practice. Man is free to choose 
for himself, though to be sure not more than 
a few of his circumstances, yet the whole 
character of his living is within them. 
God has not in time and space all power; 
even God must reckon with man. But also 
man must reckon with God, who is Ruler of 
all: Pantocreator: not omnipotent, but all- 
governing, as a general disciplines the dis- 
orders of his army; or, rather, as a father 
disciplines his household in that love of 
which sternness is an integral factor, It is 
not God who takes vengeance upon man’s in- 
fractions of his own nature and true interest; 
it is man whom God permits to discover, as 
an impetus toward his eventual maturity, that 
actions have consequences, and the natural 
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consequence of treason to self or others 
disaster. It belongs to God’s mercy | 
there shall be just retribution, that is, « 
rective pain or privation, for sin. 

Finally, what of man’s destiny? It 
bound up with his origin. If God be his Fat 
then God will not be his murderer; and that 
would be, if the death of a man’s body w 
the death of the man, or if, in any extremit: 
man’s rebellion, God’s patience were to { 
out, so that He would leave the rebel to s 
into nothingness or into endless torm 
What matters the hideous eschatology of 
Christian middle ages? What indeed woul 
matter, even if the flimsy bases in New Te: 
ment metaphor upon which the dogma of F 
was built were sturdy as steel? We liber 
cannot be impressed by the errors of ear 
Christians, in the first century or any otl 
who failed to draw the only right conclusi 
from the premises which they and we acce 
We have no choice but to believe in the fi 
harmony of all souls with God; though ‘‘fin 
may well turn out to be in some instances 
longest word in our vocabulary. 

Now here we have a tremendous body 
conviction, arising out of the interpretat 
of the human predicament in the light wh 
we have discovered in the face of Jes 
Yet how many adherents have we won for 
Why are the congregations so slim in m 
liberal Churches? | 

It may be because not many are though 
enough to listen to such gentle persuasi 
instead of being overawed by verbal thun 
Brass bands get more hearers than symph 
orchestras. But do they? When Queen’s 
was bombed in the war, and symphonies 
carried to England’s concert halls for | 
first time, at popular prices, because no o 
places were available, their success in 
setting was stupendous. 

Or isit because we Christian liberals h 
been mostly talking in the wrong direc} 
and the wrong tone? We have tried to tell 
orthodox how mistaken they are. What is} 
use of telling them? 

At this moment most of their theolog: 
are engaged in the morbid necromanc 
resuscitating a sixteenth-century reversi 
first-century errors in perspective, under 
perverse delusion that the given in Chri 
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velation is not only the transcendent figure 
; Christ, but also the grotesque universe of 
iscourse, long since outgrown, in which he 
nerged, and within which, for. lack of any 
ther, his first interpreters were constrained 
» construe his meaning. That is like looking 
» Elizabethan England for the conclusive 
ord in Shakespeare appreciation. But while 
hey pursue this fad they will have no atten- 
on to spare for us. 

Moreover, why should we try to convert them 
p our way of thinking, anyway? They are al- 
pady committed to an understanding like ours 
f the transcendency of Jesus as history’s 
fost meaningful and commanding figure. While 
ley keep in touch with him, even on their 
wn strange terms, he will not let them get 
ir out of hand or do serious harm. 

(|The most we can hope for, then, by ad- 
ressing to reactionaries a rebuke for their 
isconstruction, is to build up our Churches 
ith come-outers who leave their Churches on 
ieccount of intellectual dissatisfaction. But 
le have enough such already. Not dissent 
lut positive and enthusiastic conviction is 
le note to stress, if we want strength for 
ur Churches in their service to the spread- 
ig of Jesus’ influence. 

So I suggest that we face about, and begin 
eeking out the crowds who are not in any 
thurches. People everywhere want what we 
lave to offer. Imagine all sorts of propaganda 
evices, from soapbox shouting to parlour con- 
srences, in which the positive message of 
hristian liberalism shall be presented un- 
onventionally and unsanctimoniously; in 
rm and realistic accents; in everyday lang- 
age like the street Greek, the city shopping 
ernacular of that age, in which the New 
‘estament is written; and with never a nega- 
ive or comparative note; or any other back- 
vard glance addressed to the narrower creeds 
rom which we have been emancipated. 

What kind of world is this, and what is be- 
ind it? Everybody wants to know; nearly 
werybody is worried about it. God is behind 
t, and it is a going concern. The going may 
ve rough, but the outcome will be right. 

Who am I? Does it matter what I do? What 
vill become of me? You are God’s child. He 
s the personal principle of all being, as 
mmnipresent and inescapable as the eternal 
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truth that two plus two is four. It matters to 
Him what you do; for He is bringing you up. 
And some day you will be full-grown. That 
day will be a long way off, if you refuse to 
learn your lessons and apply them. But, 
sooner or later, it will arrive; for God will 
not let up on you until you come through. 
Why not make it sooner then, instead of later? 
Meanwhile this thing called death is not to be 
feared. For all it means is moving on to the 
next adventure. You and I shall always be 
alive, and in God’s care. But if you are not 
afraid of death, you will not be afraid of 
anything. 

The reason for proclaiming and expounding 
such a faith as this, with all the positiveness 
it deserves, isnot simply, mark you, to build 
up our liberal Churches. Their smallness may 
be a gauge of our mistakes, but their bigness 
is not our aim. Our aim is to share our faith 
with all the people we can reach, because it 
is true and they need it. 

We shall feel in our bones that it is true, 
if we keep in touch with Jesus by the avenue 
of acquaintance which we have here observed, 
catching his spirit until presently we feel that 
his spirit has caught us. If that sounds 
singularly evangelical in such circles as ours, 
why not? It is with the evangel that we are 
dealing, This tone ought not to be singular 
among us. The fact that we are liberals 
should not militate against our being Christ- 


ians. 
Let it begranted that the intellectual status 


of these convictions is technically that of 
hypothesis. After having deliberately on 
ascertained grounds accepted an hypothesis 
which goes beyond that conviction but in the 
same direction, no scientist hesitates to put 
his full weight upon it. Nor should a Christ- 
ian hesitate either. 

And this liberal Christian hypothesis has 
never yet let any one down. The longer and 
the more consistently we live by it, the more 
the evidence accumulates which makes us 
certain of its adequacy. Not until we dare to 
rest our weight upon our faith, and from that 
platform publish forth its truth with all posi- 
tive persuasion, can we rightly claim the high 
distinction of being spokesmen for God, 
bringing comfort and hope to this distraught 
and heartsick age. 
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They Were Giants In Those Days 


Alfred S. Cole 


He is a wholesome thing for us occasionally 
to turn back the pagesofourown Universalist 
History. When we are tempted to bemoan our 
lot at the present time, letting self-pity do its 
deadly work, then is the time to ponder on the 
lives of the unsung pioneers of Universalism 
in New England and New York State. Verily, 
they were giants in the early years of the 
nineteenth Century. Not only did they meet 

. Site > 66 ° : 9% 
with verbal opposition from the ‘‘partialist 
ministers and the members of their churches, 
but physical violence was sometimes used on 
the hated Universalists. 

Stephen R. Smith, in his little book, ‘‘Uni- 
versalism in New York State,’’ tells many 
interesting stories of what happened to these 
itinerant Universalist preachers. On foot and 
on horseback, they penetrated into regions 
where the liberal message of universal salva- 
tion hadnever been heard before. The reaction 
to their vigorous preaching was what might be 
expected. A scattered few were enthusiastic 
over the new gospel. Others listened, stroked 
their chins and wondered, wishing to hear more 
of such reasonable doctrines. But the majority, 
goaded into action by their spiritual leaders, 
did all they could to talk down (it couldn’t be 
called ‘‘reasoning down’’) these upstart liber- 
als. It was not an easy task to ‘‘argue’’ our 
hardy forebears out of the picture. They were 
stubborn men, on fire with their gospel of uni- 
versal salvation. With homely idiom and un- 
canny knowledge of certain proof texts in the 
Bible, they made it very uncomfortable for 
many of these partialist ministers, as they 
found out to their sorrow when they crossed 
verbal swords with the Universalist circuit 
riders, 

Physical force was not ordinarily used to 
stop the spread of the new doctrine, but oc- 
casionally some maddened zealot would re- 
sort to this method. In 1812, the Rev. Paul 
Dean and Nathaniel Stacey were the two out- 
standing ministers of universal salvation in 
New York State. They traveled much during 
the fall and winter of each year, performing 
labors which today seem incredible, 
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It was on one such preaching tour in | 
fall of 1812 that Mr. Dean lectured on U 
versalism in a small New York town. Af 
the lecture, he accepted an invitation to 1 
from one of his listeners, before starting « 
on his return journey. On the way to the hot 
the gentleman informed his guest that | 
wife was much opposed to Universalism a 
begged him to overlook any rudeness on | 
part. Thus Mr. Dean was forewarned but 
was totally unprepared for what happened. 

They entered the house and Mr. Dean w 
introduced to the wife of his host, and inde 
there was a marked lack of friendliness in |} 
face and voice. The weary preacher sat do 
and tried to start a conversation in order 
cover up that uneasy, awkward pause whi 
followed the introduction. The two daughte 
replied to his questions politely enough | 
the mother maintained a sullen silence. | 
did notice, however, that she was putting 
““tail-skillet’’ filled with water on the coa! 
Before it had reached the boiling point, o 
of the daughters suddenly leaped up, grabb 
it from the coals and ran out of doors with h 
mother in hot pursuit. They returned short 
without the skillet. The mother, enraged 
what had happened, seized an old pewter qu: 
tankard full of yeast and with steady aim, ; 
spired by hate, hurled it at Mr. Dean’s hez 
Thanks tothe quick action of one of the dau: 
ters, who threw a shawl in the path of the tax 
ard, the preacher escaped with only a few ede 
of yeast on his black suit which he canal 
home as evidence of his persecution. | 

What the mother originally intended to 
was to throw that skillet full of boiling wa: 
into the hated Universalist minister's fa 

Apparently Paul Dean won a victory | 
all, for in 1817, when on her death bed, th 
vindicative woman acknowledged her fol 
and rashness, and peacefully passed aw 
firm in the faith and hope of the final salv 
tion of all mankind. | 

Verily they were giants in those days! Th 
had to be to win over such converts and 
preach so effectively. 
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Dif Main Street 


seorge Lawrence Parker 


»ff Main Street if they are to survive. 


| N looking over a lot of delayed or procras- 
tinated mail the other day, it suddenly 
lawned on me that all of it bore my house 
lesignation as ‘‘Off Main Street;’’ no number, 
io license plate. There was nothing new about 
his discovery; for many years I have sent the 
iddress, ‘‘Off Main Street’’ not only to friends 
mut to advertisers, charity appeals, drives, 
nagazine solicitations, income tax collectors, 
arm fertilizer producers, college alumni calls, 
ind to gadget makers of all sorts. A motley 
srew, who even if they bore us, do neverthe- 
ess give us an open window into the fellow- 
ships that make up in part the thing we call 
sivilization. 
I began to see, however, that ‘‘Off Main 
)treet’’ has some implications that I had over- 
ooked heretofore. Ever since Sinclair Lewis 
ut all Americans on ‘‘Main Street,’’ I have 
vondered if I really belonged there, for at all 
svents, I didn’t like his making hash of me in 
ust that way. And my country place has, after 
ul, had a real name for many years more dis- 
inctive than ‘‘Off Main Street.’’ I chose that 
ame deliberately years ago, and so far as I 
mow there is no other place-name, ‘‘Spot of 
Yarth,’’ in our country. I wanted to be uni- 
ersal, just a citizen of earth, open to all the 
ssues, interests, joys and struggles of human 
ind. I had no wish to be a famous world- 
sitizen, but protested and still protest against 
neing just a ‘‘local citizen,’’ even if ‘‘es- 
eemed’’ as such. But, of course, I couldn’t 
*xplain all this to my correspondents, so ‘‘Off 
lain Street’’ stepped on to my letters. 

There are lower levels and upper levels 
vhere this address has suggestions deeper 
han appear atfirst glance. On the lower level, 
t means with some amusement to me, and 
obably to you, too, that in a country district, 
me is really somebody. From the post office 
o the school boy the usual reply to enquirers 
s, ‘‘Oh yes, we all know where he lives, down 
he road there off‘‘Main Street ’’ I am extra- 
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Even if they have to live on Main Street, Americans must discover a way to get 
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distinguished because my house is three hun- 
dred feet ‘‘off,’’ and is hidden by a deep fringe 
of white pines. ‘“‘Main Street’’ is not a street 
at all, but a broad motor highway. Whizzers-by 
cannot see my house, but all my neighbors, 
citizens, and ‘‘natives’’ know it well. Its dis- 
tinction is its own rather than mine; it sepa- 
rates me forever from city dwellers in No. 
10- XYZ Street, Apartment B, 9th Floor. No 
postman needs a microscope to find me. In- 
deed I get added distinction every day, for I 
have to go to the post office for my mail and 
that makes me ‘‘very well-known’’. It makes 
all my neighbors well-known, so that we are 
really the grassroots of democracy! Our im- 
portance is very great indeed! 

Now, I accept all these “‘rewards and fair- 
ies’’ as Kipling called them, with due humility 
and subject to modifications not needing to be 
mentioned here. But the Higher Levels--- 
that is something else again. In all serious- 
ness, ‘‘Off Main Street’’ implies a Spiritual 
Something for which America is aching today 
and of which she is in great and tragic need. 
It is something not different from the Psalm- 
ist’s word “‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills from whence cometh my help;’’ not dif- 
ferent from Jesus’ admonition, ‘‘Enter into thy 
closet and shut the door, and the Father shall 
reward thee.’’ If America cannot find some 
way to get off ‘‘Main Street,’’ her spiritual 
possibilities may head the list of our traffic 
deaths. If Wordsworth said in the mid-nine- 
teenth century, ‘‘The world is too much with 
us’’, what would he say now? The truth, now 
known to every sensitive thinking mind, and 
to hosts who simply do not know that what’s 
the matter with them, is that publicity has 
killed privacy, slain personality in its citadels 
of power. A humorous friend of mine once 
said, ‘“‘Publicity has beat-out privacy’’. We 
live in glass houses and do not even pull 
down the shades! There’s nowhere to go for 
the private talk with God which was once call- 
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ed prayer. 

Look at our scene. We are pushed from 
every side by pressure groups, with little 
chance to consult the interests and destinies 
that reside within the soul. Professor Sorokin, 
from the laboratory of a world sociologist not 
from the pulpit, says with emphasis, ‘’Man is 
placed in the position of a ball pushed and 
pulled in opposite directions. As a result of 
this incessant pressure, he has little chance 
to develop an integrated self with a single set 
of harmonious values and norms of conduct. 
His soul becomes parceled out and divided 
out by many mutually contradictory selves. 
He becomes a rudderless boat, a house divided 
against itself.’’ We have hitched our wagon to 
the stars from Hollywood and have in a large 
degree not even stopped to see the Star of 
Bethlehem. And we do all this largely by our 
infatuation with publicity and social shoving. 
Each group contradicts the other, and we 
muddle in the contradiction, ready almost to 
believe whatever speaker or ‘‘drive’’ comes 
next. We must live ‘‘Off Main Street’’ if we 
are to escape mental and spiritual degenera- 
tion. 

The second danger of Too-Much-Main Street 
is indifference. I am not making a plea for 
country life. Evil in the country regions is 
often more sordid and heartbreaking than evil 
in cities, and an enlightened righteousness is 
often found in cities which country districts 
may lack. I do not enter into this friendly 
antagonism. Radio, newspaper, television, 
and a multiplicity of attractions and problems, 
old and new, have brought us to a mood of in- 
difference to the vaster issues of life. The 
Idol of Main Street sits at our dining table or 
dressing table. Into the high private places 
of living, so many temporal issues face us 
that no decision canbe made on the eternities. 
Stagnating indifference saps the virility of our 
soul and we incline to count religious faith 
and prayer as just another set of problems and 
so leave them alone. Nothing will cure this 
laggard loss of interestexcept to discover that 
Jesus really meant what he said in his parable 
of driving out one demon, but letting in seven 
others. The whole mind-set of our day needs 
to be changed. It was Dean George Hodges of 
Cambridge who began a sermon on religious 
indifference with the startling words, ‘‘The 
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only thing to do with indifferent people is 
make them different.’’ That means that 
genuine revolution toward seriousness oug 
to be at hand. 

Our list might be much lengthened. I lay 1 
samples on the counter for examination. * 
get off “MainStreet,”each one of us, as nee 
and circumstances may command, is our on 
hope. It is the only blinker-light on a da 
road. Our whole civilization might well say 
itself as Canon Farrar of Westminster Abb 
said long ago (words that I memorized ov 
fifty years ago), ‘‘No soul can preserve t 
bloom and delicacy of its existence witho 
lonely musing and silent prayer; and the gre 
ness of this necessity is in proportion to tl 
greatness of the soul.’’ Not as individuals | 
as a total culture, a whole civilization, we a 
threatened with extinction unless some di 
tinction comes to us of living ‘‘Off Ma 
Street.’”’ 

What is the ‘‘know how’’ of living ‘‘Off Ma 
Street?’’ What are the rules? Really, the 
are no rules. There are only principles. TI 
rules that suited St. Francis of Assisi, or Jol 
Milton, or Hosea Ballou, or Phillips Brook 
cannot be your rules or my rules. We live in 
different age, our daily facts are not those 
a past period of history. 

The principles, however, are the same. V 
are hungry of soul, almost famine stricken, a 
hunger knows no rule except to eat. The pri 
ciples of soul health and mental sanity are a1 
forever will be the same, but, oh, how glorio 
is the chance now for good soul health as co 
pared with even fifty years ago! Living ‘‘C 
Main Street’’ means an awareness of God : 
Creator and not as an inventor of new gadget 
It means the realization of God as man’s F 
ther not as man’s boss and tyrant. 

To pray, to enter into the reality of life - 
days, by months, by years, to know that li 
is not bits of hours strurg along together k 
an unrolling progressive landscape, to kne 
that hate can be abolished and love mai 
Supreme, to practice all of this by givil 
actual time to thinking about it is a prima 
necessity. To ‘‘accept the Gospel’’ is 
thing; to practice it inwardly is quite anot 
thing. Even if we must live on Main Street 
temporary residents, we must find our way 
get off Main Street if we are to survive. 
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B ILLY HAWKINS felt strange and excited 

inside as he started up the steps to the 
new school. At the top, he turned around to 
take one last look at his father before he went 
in. Dad waved his hand and smiled and Billy 
felt a little better. 

Billy wasn’t very happy. ‘‘Why did Daddy’s 
firm have to send us to Boston just when I was 
making such swell friends back home?”’ ‘‘Back 
home’’ was Philadelphia and when Billy re- 
membered all the fun the boys used to have 
together in the schoolyard, he got a lump in 
is throat. ‘‘Maybe the fellas here won’t like 
me. Maybe I won’t be able to make any new 
friends.’’ Billy frowned as he walked along 
the halls of the new school. 

He could almost hear his heart pounding as 
he opened the door of his classroom and 
walked bravely in. 

‘*You must be Billy Hawkins,”’ said a cheer- 
ful-looking lady in a bright blue dress, ‘‘I’m 
Miss Wilson, your teacher.’’ Billy mumbled 
something in reply and Miss Wilson went on, 
introducing him to the children and showing 
im to his seat. It all happened so fast that 
Billy was quite breathless by the time he sat 
down; but he was sure of one thing. He was 
going to like Miss Wilson. 

Pretty soon, Billy got a chance to look 
around the room and notice his classmates; 
some were colored, some were Chinese and a 
few were dark-skinned and looked sort of 
Spanish. They all nodded to him or smiled 
pleasantly and Billy began to feel that maybe 
there was nothing to worry about after all. 

It seemed no time at all before the bell 
Tang to announce the end of the school day 
and the children jumped out of their seats and 
ran out of the door. Billy followed slowly, the 
old feeling of loneliness creeping over him. 
Miss Wilson called gently to him. ‘‘Billy, I 
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Billy’s First Day At Quincy 


This story is based on actual facts about the Quincy School in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, where two-hundred and fifty children of a score of national origins live 
and work and play together without religious distinctions and without divisions 
on any grounds except intelligence, ability and maturity. 
principal but all other names are fictitious. 


John P. Maloney is 


have a note here that says you’re to report 
to the principal, Mr. Maloney.’’° She handed 
him a card with the room number, 

Billy trembled as he left the room, ‘‘Now 
what did I do?’’ he was thinking. Back in 
Philadelphia, a visit to the principal meant 
trouble, sure as shootin’. He stood outside of 
Mr. Maloney’s office, swallowing hard, trying 
to get up enough courage to go in. But he 
needn’t have been afraid. Mr. Maloney turned 
out to be one of the nicest men Billy had ever 
met. He greeted Billy just as if he were a 
grown-up, invited him to sit down, and wel- 
comed him to the school. 

‘*Quincy is an old school,’’ he began, ‘‘over 
one hundred years old and we’re very proud of 
it. We’re even more proud of our pupils. They 
come from all kinds of homes. They attend 
many different churches and some of their 
parents were born in countries far across the 
sea; but that doesn’t matter one bit. They all 
get along beautifully together. You see, we 
teach our boys and girls that God loves every- 
one and that makes them all equally important. 
Good luck, Billy. I hope you’ll be very happy 
with us.’’ 

When Billy left Mr. Maloney’s office he 
skipped down the corridor. How much he liked 
this school where everyone was so kind and 
friendly! ‘‘I guess it won’t be hard to make 
chums in a place like this,’’ he told himself, 

When Billy got outside, he found a few of 
his classmates waiting for him. One of them, a 
dark, jolly-looking boy spoke for the group, 
*‘What do you say, Billy? How about a game of 
cowboys and Indians. We need another cow- 
boy.’’ 

Billy felt tears coming to his eyes. ‘‘Sure 
thing,’’ he said aloud, Inside, he was saying, 
“‘Yup, I guess everything’s going to be all 
right after all.’’ 
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Barre Universalists 


This little girl, six months old, is getting a com- 
plete check-up. 


[ N January of 1948, in Barre, Vermont, 
there was no organized group of women for 
the study of child problems. That month six 
young women gathered in the vestry of the 
Universalist Church and decided that such a 
group was a necessity for the welfare of the 
community. They set forth intent on meeting 
that need. Officers were elected, a program 
planned and the organization grew into a real 
place in the community. Mothers of all church- 
es - Protestant, Catholic and Jewish - rec- 
ognized the need and became active members. 
A year later, over one hundred members were 
active with an average attendance of between 
sixty and seventy-five. Programs have cover- 
ed just about every phase of a child’s life un- 
der capable leadership. 

Out of this group of mothers who were eager 
to learn has come a significant development. 
Last winter, the group realized that it should 
have a project in addition to its educational 
program. A new pediatrician in the city sug- 
gested that he would be interested in helping 
with a Well Baby Clinic. Committees were 
appointed. Several of the Mothers’ Club mem- 
bers who are trained nurses took an active in- 
terest in helping with the project. Contacts 
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Here is a fortunate youngster who has no fear as t 
doctor gives him his shots for whooping cough a 
diptheria. 


and references were made through the city a 
town welfare officers, the Salvation Army, 
visiting nurses and various churches. Invii 
tions were sent out to parents of eighty-f; 
children to bring the youngsters for prelimin 
examinations. On the morning of the fi 
session, the Universalist church vestry 
made over into a waiting room. Tables wi 
set up for interviews. A section was set 
part for dressing room and the doctor’s uj 
When the good doctor arrived, he was confr 
ed by a group of forty-two children. | 
It was impossible to examine the enti 
group in one morning. Twenty-three were t 
en care of at that session through effici| 
handling of the children. The results w: 
amazing. In the midst of what was consi 
ed to be a fairly healthy community, just a 
everything turned up. We would not atte 
to enumerate all of the troubles which w 
disclosed. This session served to prove 
the members of the Mothers’ Club that tl 
had started something that was really needi 
The second session, held two weeks la’ 
served as an opportunity to complete the 
liminary examinations. {nnoculations 
given where necessary. The state of Ver 
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Well Baby Clinic 


P. members of the Mothers’ club acting as re- Completing a check, the doctor is discussing a real 
tionists - getting family histories and case problem with the mother as the nurse watches. 
hories. 


| 


inished equipment for the Patch test for T.B. that the property of the church building is 
hugh carton of sample boxes of supplemen- serving no purpose as long as it is closed. 
y vitamins and prepared foods was con-_ This clinicis an example of what can be done 
buted by one of the drug manufacturing con- when church people are aware of the needs of 
ms. Local druggists contributed supplies a community. 
lich were used in the process of the examina- 
ins, Each concern was so thrilled by the 
ject that word came voluntarily, ‘‘When 
nm need more, let us know.’’ 
{he Well-Baby Clinic is under way with a 
mendous amount of momentum. The pedia- 
tian in charge anticipates the help of the 
ty Hospital through the use of student 
ises who will receive credits toward grad- 
lion. One of the local dentists has offered 
jjoin in the effort and help with the care of 
children’s teeth. An eye, ear and throat 
rcialist has offered to contribute his serv- 
s where needed. The committee members 
' almost breathless at the possibilities 
ich they have opened. The only difficulty 
| come in the problem of arranging a sched- 
|} to take care of all the plans in the limited 
ie made possible in five mornings a week. 
fuch credit for the success of suchaventure 
‘this is due to the members of the Board of 
istees of the Universalist Church who feel Receiving the Patch test for tuberculosis. 
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To Perpetuate A Radiant Faith 


Stuart A. Winning 


Tribute to Dean John Murray Atwood spoken on behalf of the alumni at the 
veiling of Dean Atwood’s portrait at the Commencement Exercises of the T 
logical School of St. Lawrence University, June 10, 1949. 


C OLLEGES, all over the land, are honoring 
their distinguished alumni, this week. 
They are honoring the persons who are dis- 
tinguished because of the successes they 
have made of their lives since leaving their 
campuses. In some, their success has been 
measured in terms of their professional achieve- 
ments; some, in terms of their civic and 
political attainments and others, because of 
their business acumen. Individuals in these 
groups who have also accompanied their suc- 
cesses by the accumulation of great wealth 
find it difficult to keep their achievements 
hidden from those who would be glad to honor 
them. It is easy for a college to select its 
richest alumnus for honors and that is our 
privilege tonight, to honor the richest alumnus 
of St. Lawrence University, Dr. John Murray 
Atwood, Dean of the Theological School. 

Seriously I consider him our richest alumnus; 
richest, because he is beloved literally by 
thousands who have passed this way and have 
had the privilege of sitting before him and 
working with him. If one compares the lot of 
a poor man, loved by everyone who ever knew 
him, with that of a rich man, suspected by 
everyone who ever heard of him, I am sure you 
will agree that the former is the richer of the 
two. Furthermore, if Dr. Atwood were the 
richest alumnus in terms of money, he would 
soon be the poorest because he would either 
give it all away or loan it to his students in 
the Theological School. 

Many of us, who are interested in the pur- 
posefulness of education and in teaching both 
in ourcolleges andin our professional schools, 
are greatly disturbed by the increasing lack 
of interest college administrations are show- 
ing in the importance of religion in college 
life. It is evidenced by the gradual elimina- 
tion of chapel services from campus curricular, 
baccalaureate services from graduation cere- 
monies and courses in the study of compara- 
tive religions from departments of philosophy. 
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These items are not a particularly impo 
part of religion, but they indicate an impo! 
trend in college life. At the same time, te 
ers in some colleges, who not only are i 
ferent to the Christian religion but op 
ridicule it, are tolerated and acclaimed, 

This decline in religious interest is pa 
ularly regrettable in that it occurs at a 
when mature college students are prob 
more aware of the importance of religion 
well integrated life than ever before. 
much of college training is devoted to 
analysis of life and to an understanding o 
its parts and not enough is turned towar 
integrating these many factors to give pur 
and direction to the life of college men 
women, 

How grateful we of St. Lawrence Uni 
sity must be that for nearly half a ce 
there has been this irridescent person 
standing steadfastly in the midst of the 
tinuing change on the campus! The chai 
action, releasing continuous and _ unlir 
energy which we hear so much about in at 
physics, is no new phenomenon at 
Lawrence. Dr. Atwood’s great energy an 
spiration have touched off the spark o 
tivity in countless numbers of young me 
women during the years of his teaching i 
School. It has been our great good fortu 
see the complete integration of ving ¢ 
tianity in this man of unbounded energy. 

We honor him tonight as a great te 
whose thought and teaching are based 
distillate, the crystal clear and finest pi 
two thousand years of Christian thinking 
honor him as a great teacher and lea 
liberal thought, whose influence extend 
coast to coast in our land, through his wi 
and particularly through the work of his 
dents who have acquired some of his 
of life and have gone to all parts of the ct 
and into foreign lands. 

We do honor him as our great teach 
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der but I think first and more often we think 
1im as our great Christian friend - benevolent 
1 kind, tolerant and humble, truly the chief- 
among us who has been the servant of all. 
Jr. Atwood, we are presenting your portrait 
he School not to commemorate your life and 
rk in this School, not to commemorate it 
to perpetuate it. To perpetuate your radiant 
th in God and man; your radiant faith which 
} sustained us all in dark and difficult days 
| helped us to do anything worth doing which 


e Universalists And 


illiam Wallace Rose 


ESUS likened his message to light. Let 
us turn to a familiar phenomenon of light, 
many component colors when projected 
nugh a prism of glass. The effect is the 
omatic spectrum which we can produce 
ficially, or see in the rainbow. White light 
actually the sum total of colors which go 
n red through orange, yellow, green and 
le to violet. Even so, the pure light of 
‘istian faith, as broken into its constituent 
ts by the prism of human nature, gives us 
ind of theological spectrum, thus: 

it the red extreme we’d find the emotional, 
latical, sometimes nonsensical communions 
| the Fundamentalist order; groups like 
jovah’s Witnesses, the Nazarene and penta- 
ital sects. These belong together because 
y vest supreme authority in the Bible, 
ich they believe word for word.... In the 
inge band would come the evangelicals to 
om the supreme authority is also the Bible, 
‘tempered by good sense and sound scholar- 
ip» Here would be the Methodists, Baptists, 
isbyterians, Disciples and their spiritual 
. These are the Orthodox churches, so- 
led, and the heartiness of their zeal is 
hething to envy as they carry the Gospel 
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we have done to perpetuate your radiant hope 
even in the most hopeless of us and, most of 
all, to perpetuate your radiant love for all hu- 
man kind. You have loved the strongest and 
the weakest, the best and the poorest, the 
brightest and the dullest. You have loved us 
all with a great humble, kindly love which we 
now return a thousandfold in gratitude for your 
life which continues to be a benedication to all 
who have the privilege of walking near you. 


The Special Character Of Our Faith 


Punctually with the return of each Sunday, the minister of the Lynn church asks 
a question and the people give answer. The question is, ‘tWhat gives a special 
character to your Christian faith?’’ And the answer is, ‘Its Universality. We 
believe in God the universal Father, in Christ the universal Saviour, and in the 
Holy Spirit as the divine and conquering energy through which all evil will at 
last be overcome, and God be all in all.” 
derived our name and our place among the communions of Christendom. 
does it mean, and why do we stand where we stand among the churches? 


From this affirmation of faith is 
What 


to the ends of the earth.... The yellow band 
would represent the authoritarian or priestly 
churches; Roman Catholic, Episcopal, Luther- 
an, et cetera. Here the authority is not the 
Bible, but the historic Creeds, and the _pro- 
nouncement of the Church on matters of faith 
and order. 

Now we come to the place of Liberals in 
this rainbow of the faiths where the blue be- 
gins. Here we find the Quakers, Congrega- 
tionalists, Universalists, Unitarians, to whom 
final authority in religion is neither Bible nor 
Church, but the Truth ‘‘known or to be known,”’ 
arrived at through reasoned judgment and good 
conscience. The intellectual appeal of these 
churches predominates over the emotional, 
and a roll call of their distinguished sons and 
daughters reads like a hall of fame in every 
field of human endeavor. 

Beyond the blue is violet - the cults and 
isms like New Thought, Ethical Culture, 
Theosophy, et cetera, whose authority is 
vested in some spiritual leader or secular 
philosopher. 

This is a rough division of the creeds of 


Christendom into fundamentalist, orthodox, 
authoritarian, liberal and esoteric. But for 
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the purpose it is accurate. That purpose is to 
show how all the organized faiths are con- 
stituent parts of the same miracle - the life 
of God in the soul of man. And howeach meets 
some hunger of the human heart for fellowship 
with the Divine. 

As members of the liberal group, how do we 
Universalists justify our position? And why do 
we place the authority of conscience and 
reason above the claims of either the Bible or 
the Church? 

First, because we cannot accept the Bible 
as the literal and conclusive word of God. 
The Book nowhere makes that claim for itself, 
nor did Jesus ever make that claim for it. 
Anyone who knows the history of the Bible 
knows it is the product of many writers and 
composed over a long period of time. It would 
be just as sensible to gather all the medical 
books written during the past one hundred and 
fifty years, bind them into one volume, and 
consult them as final authority on the matter 
of health. However, we honor the Bible as 
containing a revelation of God, just as every 
medical work ever written sets up some mile- 
stone on the road to health. That revelation 
we believe is the universals which distinguish 
our faith - the universal fatherhood of God, 
the universal brotherhood of man, the universal 
leadership of Jesus, and the final harmony of 
all souls with the Creator. 

Lincoln once censured his friend Peter Cart- 
wright, the evangelist, for the latter’s attack 
on Universalism. Lincoln said, ‘‘Pastor, I 
used to think it took the smartest kind of man 
to defend and uphold Universalism. But now I 
think differently. They have the whole Scrip- 
ture on their side, and so many witnesses it 
would be impossible to lose.”’ 

Yes, from the very first page of the Bible 
where God looks upon his creation and pro- 
nounces it very good, down to the end where 
is expressed the high faith we shall all come 
finally to the character of Jesus, is written 
the gospel of Universalism. The Bible is not 
to us an infallible book. But taken all in all, 
it testifies to the faith that both in the indi- 
vidual and throughout the universe what is 
right will always win over what is wrong, and 
what is good will always put evil under foot. 

As for the second great seat of authority in 
religion, the infallible Church and its dogmas, 
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we cannot accept them when they seem to 
to depart from the teachings of Jesus. ! 
many of them do depart from his teachin 
For instance, the doctrine of original sin, 
the damnation of unbaptized infants, of e 
less hell, and many others. Our most seri 
objection, however, is to the claim of 
authoritarian churches that man can 0 
approach God and find His mercy and sal 
tion through a mediator. We hold to the pri 
hood of all believers, and quote the word 
Paul to Timothy - ‘‘For there is one God, ; 
one mediator between God and men, the r 
Jesus Christ.’’ (I. Tim. 2:5) 

This all-inclusive faith in God and Je 
and man is what brought us into historic ¢ 
lision with the traditional creeds of Christ 
dom. For in these creeds God is not univer 
but partial, saving some of mankind, conde 
ing others or standing helpless while mank 
condemns itself. Nor is Jesus the unive: 
Saviour, but a partial Saviour - saving 
those who will accept his salvation by giv 
consent to certain doctrines of the chu 
And the Holy Spirit of these creeds is nc 
divine and conquering energy, but a pa 
force that must share its victories with 
Prince of Darkness whose evil designs triu! 
again and again. | 

What is the Universalist Rebuttal to t 
orthodox claims? Nowhere in our calculati 
is there any satan contending with God 
the souls of men, and winning many to ‘ 
self. There is to us no hell which etern| 
separates the lost from the saved. Ther 
no warfare between the good and evil, 
to our way of thinking, evil is itself a 
of good, seeing that it compels men to f 
against it and thusincrease the good! So ¥ 
Universalists are asked “‘Are you save 
we reply with Thoreau that we were nj 
“‘lost.’? And when told to make our ps 
with God, we answer, ‘‘It never occurre} 
us that we had quarreled.’’ 

At this point someone may say, but yo 
fighting a man of straw; that theologicalb 
was won long years ago. All churches ar 
same these days. Our reply is, in spots, | 
In the main, no. Here for example is a se 
of a catachism for the young which was. 
lished in 1938 and presumably still in us 
one of the largest and most respectable: 
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minations: Q. What sign is used in baptism? 
The washing with water. Q. What does this 
snify? A. That we are cleansed from sin by 
> blood of Christ. Q. Why should infants be 
ptized? A. Because they have a sinful 
ture. Q. What will become of the wicked in 
2 day of judgment? A. They shall be cast 
io hell. Q. What is hell? A. A place of 
2adful and endless torment. To teach that 
youngsters in this day and age is to our 
y of thinking a libel onthe religion of 
sus as he left it to the world. 
And what about this issue of the deity of 
sus? The Master once rebuked’a young man 
> merely calling Him ‘‘good.’’ ‘‘There is 
ne good but God,’’ said Jesus, making a 
san-cut distinction between himself and his 
ker. Universalists acknowledge the spiritual 
adership and authority of Jesus as a man 
nt from God. Naturally then, we do not 
ay to Jesus, though we pray in his name 
d after his spirit. Jesus taught no one to 
ay to him, but always to the Father. 
At the same time that we deny the Master’s 
ity, we confess his divinity. In his person 
sjoined the divine in man and the human in 
d. And because the human race produced 
sus, and there must be something divine and 
ristlike in every man. He thought so, and 
de the sacred worth of every person, even 
> least, the keystone of his ministry. And 
_Universalists believe we come nearest 
Fist in our characters when we do the same. 
By what authority, or whose authority, do 
Universalists take this liberal position on 
tters about which many other churches say 
‘re can be no private interpretation? Bythe 
thority of the reasoned judgment andgood 
iscience of the individual. And here we 
+ in good company. St. Paul told his follow- 
| to ‘‘prove all things and hold fast to that 
ich is good.’’ Jesus said “‘Ye shall know 
truth and the truth shall make you free.”’ 
sh proof and such truth can only be valid 
en it is self-evident. If this be heresy, then 
lember that by such heresies have come 
ne of the noblest concepts of God and man 
“or example; Mark Twain once aroused the 
ity of the clergy by an appeal to this very 
irt of final judgment on the doctrine of hell- 
: and damnation. Twain’s offense occurred 
his masterpiece ‘‘Huckleberry Finn,’’ and 
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Huck Finn’s wrestling with his conscience 
over the fate of his friend, Nigger Jim. Jim 
was a fugitive slave, and Huck had hidden 
him away from his owner. But then Huck be- 
came tormented with the thought that he had 
broken the law, and had lied as to his knowl- 
edge about Jim, and that was wrong. He would 
surely go to hell for this. In agony of mind, 
Huck was on the point of revealing the where- 
abouts of Nigger Jim; had indeed written a 
letter telling where the slave was hiding. But 
then the lad began to count over the many 
kindnesses of Jim to himself, how he had 
indeed saved Huck’s life at the risk of his 
own. And so at last, Huck tore up the letter, 
and said “‘If I go to hell for freeing Jim, then 
lH go to hell.’ 

Even so, many conscientious men and women 

have been compelled to pass moral judgment 
on the creeds of Christendom, or else com- 
promise with conscience. They have said 
with Huck Finn, ‘‘If to be a Christian means 
to accept that, then count me among the 
pagans.” 
_ Happily, no such dire choice is necessary 
so long as the liberal church is alive. To 
keep our branch of it, the Universalist church, 
alive, we must “‘let our light shine.’’ Or as 
the text might be rendered in terms of our 
rainbow of the faiths; show your colors! There 
are scores and hundreds of people around us 
who are Universalists but do not know it. 
They think sadly they have lost their religion 
because they cannot accept the more orthodox 
beliefs. Tell them of the faith called Univer- 
salism by which we serve the God of our 
fathers, 

And not only show your colors, but practice 
the good works which are more convincing 
than words. It is told that St. Francis and a 
young monk once set forth to town to preach 
the gospel. As they walked the roads, they 
conversed earnestly, and conversed as they 
went through the city streets and lanes. Sud- 
denly the young man perceived they were on 
the highroad toward home. ‘‘Good father,’’ he 
said, ‘‘when do we begin to preach?’’ And 
St. Francis answered, ‘‘My son, we have been 
preaching. We were preaching while we were 
walking and talking together. We have been 
seen, our behavior has been remarked upon, 
and so we have delivered a morning sermon. 
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Reactions Of Our Readers 


BADGER LEADS US BEYOND PARTIALISM 


To the Editor: 

I believe that ‘Imperatives for Liberals’’ by Kings- 
bury Badger in the May issue of ‘‘The Christian Lead- 
er’? should be zead widely and implemented by all who 
believe in progressive Universalism. I might add that 
I would be surprised if all who have studied evolution 
and have read even a few of the books he mentions as 
part of the ‘‘Scriptures of Humanity’’ are not in full 
accord with the theme of his article. In fact, I would 
have welcomed his statements thirty-five years ago 
as voicing my personal viewpoint on the subject at 
that time. It is exactly what we need at the present 
moment to give clarity, direction and impetus to Uni- 
versalism. 

The emphasis upon gtowth as an imperative is im- 
portant; and to grow we must ever be seekers, learn- 
ers, avid and earnest in the continuing search for new 
truths that lift us to ever higher levels of moral 
achievements. ‘‘Someday, if we continue to grow,” 
Mr. Badger says, ‘tour conception of God may become 
universal enough and dynamic enough to bring us in- 
to harmonious living with men of all nations, cultures 
and religious faiths. Then what we call God will 
cease to be a word only; it will be the pulse of hu- 
manity.”’ If we keep growing mentally and morally, 
that is exactly what will happen. And it is what we 
want to happen. 

It is true as Mr. Badger states that we shall never 
become emancipated from orthodoxy until we learn to 
draw inspiration not only from the Old and New Testa- 
ments but also from the ‘‘Scriptures of Humanity’’. 
And that means, of course, that we cease to grow un- 
less we familiarize ourselves with the works of non- 
Christian religious leaders and other great thinkers 
of the world. 

In the list of great minds he mentions as sources 
of inspiration, I missed a few names that have meant 
much to me - Euripides, Spinoza, Haeckel, Schopen- 
hauer and Solomon Reinach. I have found the latter’s 
“Orpheus - Histoire Generale des Religions” - a very 
stimulating book. I wouldn’t want to tell you how 
long ago it was that I first read it. 

It may be, as Mr. Badger says, “that someday we 
shall come to see man as universal and find a uni- 
versal ethic of common denominator of all systems of 
morals.” Is not that the goal of our search; the in- 
centive and drive in the mind of every true Univer- 
salist? And how shall we ever find this *tcommon 
denominator”’ unless our search for truth is universal? 
We must somehow stimulate those who come within 
the circle of our influence to read as widely as Mr. 
Badger recommends. It is indeed an imperative. 

I think this is a gem - ‘‘Literature is to be read, not 
for its own sake nor for antiquarian reasons, but for 
its power to relate knowledge to living, to shed light 
upon present-day life.” How very true! ‘Imperatives 
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for Liberals’? is a challenge to all who believe in 
‘essence of universalism, to teach day in and day 
by precept and by example, that if we are to grow 
to find priceless treasures to nourish our minds, 
must read the great literature of the world, anc 
and modern, keeping ever in mind our avowal of f 
in ‘the authority of truth known or to be known”’, 

One thing surely that makes our Universalist 
liefs distinctive is that unlike orthodoxy, ‘‘we do 
go back to church councils for interpretations 
Scriptures or for declarations of belief. We look b: 
ward and all around us for sources of personal 
spiration in men who have never died and are ur 
ing.’ We are beyond the boundaries of partiali 
and if we are to continue to grow we must search 
ceasingly for life’s universals. 

Frederic A. Moc 

Everett, Massachusetts 


RE LENTEN MEDITATIONS 


To the Editor: 

Bravo! for Adams (Leader, April ‘49) re Dr. Kill 
Manual. He took the words out of my mouth! F 
was under strong impulse to write in similar vein 
ceming ‘‘To Take Life Strivingly,’’ a worthy clas 
indeed! Frankly, I was rather ‘‘surprised.”’ Bu 
casual glance, my ears suddenly picked up, wage 
and my eyes popped! Such ‘‘stuff!’? A veritable f 
for fasting days. I said: ‘tWhat’s this? Can’t be! 
it is! Thanks to Dr. Killam!’’ And I had similar ic 
to Adams: to interpret same to the listening pew. 
why just for Lent? Here are sermons, how many? | 
is material enough to be prolonged through the 
It’s our whole philosophy of life, the world’s 
need: understanding, in the timeless, undying, 
versal Truth. So, methinks, I shall masticat 
meat and give the Word, to the faithful and mak 
like it! 

But, like a new ‘‘convert’’ - under the urge of li 
conviction, and a ‘twoe is me if I preach it no 
took manuals to others - outsiders. Those who f 
afar off, scared to make the break. To the staff oj 
local press. ‘‘Here’’, said I, ‘tyou have got to 
this! No kiddin!’’ They read it, and asked me for: 
copies to send to friends. And so on. Thus, ¥ 
they will ‘not be seen’? in my church, they’ll “‘p 
into this. This Manual that makes me proud 
“‘faith’? - in vefy Bible Land, and the deeply by 
ing South. Thanks again! 

Thomas Tu 


Kinston, N. C. 


Plan to attend the General Assembly of The U 
salist Church of America, Rochester, N.Y., O 
13 -- 19, 1949. 

Information on hotel accommodations elsewh 
this number. 
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LEARN FROM CHILDREN 

An Adventure in Progressive 

Education 

By Caroline Pratt 

Simon and Schuster 

Price $2.75 
Here is a stoty of the rich exs 
stiences of a life time of teach- 
ig written by a teacher who dared 
) adventure into new fields of 
vild education. The author began 
sf teaching career at the age of 
xteen in the latter years of the 
st century. During the early years 
ther teaching, studying and work- 
g in settlement houses, Caroline 
fatt was constantly disturbed by 
e effect of the traditional school 
om on the children with whom she 
ame in contact. Why was the urge 
) learn so spontaneous in the 
rly years of a child’s life often 
ist as the child grew older? Why 
dthe study of history in the class 
om seem dull compared with the 
ithusiasm with which a child en- 
ted into a game of cowboys and 
dians? Is there any reason why 
e school shouldn’t fit the child 
ther than the other way round? 
in seeking the answers to these 
lestions the author began an ex- 
timent with a small selected 
nup of five-year-old children in a 
tion of New York City. ‘‘In its 
sical terms the plan was sim- 
‘City itself: a goodly floor space, 
Sic materials for play, and many 
ildren using them together. Out 
| these ingredients I thought I 
uld create a school for little 
ildren.’? From this small begin- 
ig in 1914 has grown and develop- 
“the City and Country School in 
w York, The author points out 
‘the chapter on ‘‘A Teacher Co- 
erative’? that the school is never 
ught of as a finished institution 
Cafry on a routine program but 
t always it is in the process of 
wth and change in order to best 
et the changing needs of the 
Idren who come to it. 
he book is essentially the story 
the children with whom Caroline 
itt has come in contact. It tells 
their interests and the use they 
ce of the materials, experiences 
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and sources of information put at 
their disposal. The various projects 
undertaken by the different age 
groups are almost unbelievable: the 
store set up and run by the eight- 
year-olds was ample motivation 
for learning arithmetic, not only 
the processes but how and when 
to use them; also curiosity about 
such things as paper and pencils 
led to fascinating field trips to 
visit paper mills. Other jobs tack- 
led were a post office and a print- 
ing shop. 

These activities, casried out by 
the children under the direction of 
trained and understanding teachers, 
led them into all the realms of 
knowledge of which they had need, 
History, geography, science, as 
well as the three R’s all became 
the means to follow through the 
widened interests of these chil- 
dren. 

This book is useful to teachers in 
church schools because of the 
author’s basic understanding and 
respect for all children. This in 
turn has led her to open wide the 
many doors of opportunity for learn- 
ing which are all about us, no mat- 
ter where we may live. 

Rebecca Ulrich 


YOUTH ASKS ABOUT RELIGION 
By Jack Finegan 
Association Press 
Price $2.00 

Yes, youth is still asking. But, 
unfortunately, Mr. Finegan has lost 
sight of the accompanying demand; 
that youth also wants some answers, 
some guiding principles that will 
prove to be fresh and alive and 
vital in their lives. They are fed 
up with the traditional stock an- 
swers, the neat ‘‘temporary sa- 
tisfiers’’ which parents, teachers 
and ministers have too long been 
carrying in their tool boxes, 

Well, the author of this newest 
compilation of stock answers 
knows all the questions young peo- 
ple ask, and he lists them all, 
with their corresponding answers. 
Thus, the package is neatly com- 
pact, no fuss or bother. God, Jesus, 
the Bible, the Church; all are 


handled in order and with a min- 
imum of verbiage. Mr. Finegan 
would have been a good deal more 
honest if he had titled this book 
‘fA Protestant Catechism’’ (but 
his royalties would have been a 
good deal slimmer). 

“Youth Asks About Religion’? 
falls far short of its potentialities 
for two very obvious reasons. The 
first is the question and answer 
method in which the book is writ- 
ten. The popularity of present-day 
Quiz Shows is not breathed into 
philosophy or religion by merely 
adopting the technique. Mr. Finegan 
is certainly correct in the assump- 
tion that the subject at hand must 
undergo a revitalizing in the lives 
of young people. But as he at- 
tempts to elevate it through a pop- 
ular technique, he fails to realize 
that the topic demands much more. 
It demands integration rather than 
detachment, basic principles rather 
than superficial observations. 

But there is a more serious short- 
coming than inadequate technique. 
For too many long years now, from 
Descartes to Brightman, great 
thinkers have been horribly trapped 
by their own genius. These men 
have been the developers of scien- 
tific empiricism or the scientific 
method. Sooner or later, however, 
their pet has become too big to 
handle, and they have had to fall 
back on the featherbed of their pre- 
concieved ideas. The same fate 
befalls Mr. Finegan. He starts out 
as a bold investigator, armed with 
the tools of empiricism and con- 
fidence. And one begins to feel 
that here, at long last, youth is 
not going to be frustrated in its 
quests, is not going to be led up 
the blind alley of dogma and tradi- 
tion. But as the author makes the 
transition from philosophy to re 
ligion, he bumps smack into his 
religious self standing guard over 
the realm. They have words, and 
Mr. Finegan agrees to leave his 
empirical, scientific, logical self 
at the door. And young people 
have a right to feel cheated. For 
out of the dilemma, God the father 
still stands unmoved. 
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Mr. Finegan may think this is 
the kind of stuff youth wants, but 
he has failed. He has failed to 
see and know the person asking 
the questions, far more impoftant 
than the questions themselves. 
When the youth asks about truth, 
he says, ‘Truth is understanding 
of spiritual reality’. Is it any 
wonder that youth gets disgusted. 
Youth must not be answered hastily 
or superficially. Youth rebels 
against the idea that it must “‘wait 
a little while until it is old enough 
to understand.’? Youth demands 
sound (not necessarily complex) 
answers to basic questions; ques- 
tions which logically preceed those 
of God, Jesus and the Bible. They 
crave to know about their world, 
how much they can know, and where 
their authority for knowing lies. 
These ate the questions which 
never get answered on Mr. Finegans 
quiz show. 

F. C. Anderson, Jr. 


WHEN THE LAMP FLICKERS 
By Leslie D. Weatherhead 
Abingdon-Cokesbuty Press 
Price $2.50 

‘When the Lamp Flickers’? is a 
fascinating book. It is composed 
of twenty-one sermons Dr. Weather- 
head preached in City Temple, 
London. Each topic is a gem be- 
cause the author deals with a real 
question asked again and again 
about what Jesus taught and be- 
lieved. Many Universalists have 
had their answer to those questions 
for many years, but it. will do them 
good to read Dr. Weatherhead’s 
answer. The treatment of each 
topic is simple, direct and horest. 
One can understand the popularity 
of the author as a preacher if this 
is a sample of his pulpit style. 

Here are just a few of the titles: 
Why Didn’t Jesus Condemn an 
Adulteress? Did Jesus Really 
Curse a Fig Tree? Can a Chris- 
tian Be a Communist? Will Christ 
Visibly Return to Earth? Did 
Jesus Believe in an Endless Hell? 
Is Any Sin Unpardcnable? 

Universalists will be greatly in- 
terested in, ‘‘Did Jesus Believe in 
Endless Hell?’’ Dr. Weatherhead 
treats this subject as a Universalist 
would. Heholds Jesus never taught 
endless punishment and that the 
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purpose of retribution is to correct 
and restore one who has done wrong. 
Any minister will find stimulus and 
inspiration in the clear, positive 
and helpful way Dr. Weatherhead 
has come to grips with the old 


questions about the feligion of 
Jesus. 
Much credit is due a modern 


preacher who has offered the public 
such a fine piece of sympathic 


scholarship. 
Seth R. Brooks 


THE SPELL OF THE PACIFIC 

Edited by Carl Stoven and 

Gene Day 

The Macmillan Company, 1949 

Price $6.50 

The editors of this anthology of 
folk lore, poems, songs and Stories 
of the Pacific have chosen well. 
Here you find the work of creative 

minds of men like James Norman 
Hall, Joseph Conrad, Jack London, 
Mark Twain and a host of others, 
collected in one volume for your 
reading pleasure and pleasant 
reading for many people. I met two 
old friends in the selections of 
‘Mutiny on the Bounty’’ and ‘‘His 
Oceanic Majesty’s Goldfish.” In 
fact, the entire volume is delight- 
ful and thought provoking reading. 


THINKING CHRISTIANITY 

By W. Burnet Easton, Jr. 

Macmillan Co., New York, 1948 

Price $2.50 
Christians should be like scien- 
tists, who follow facts where they 
lead regardless of what they do to 
personal ideas, So states the 
author of this book. Christians 
should ‘‘sit down before the facts 
of the Gospel and follow where 
they lead regardless of what they 
do to their ideas.” Very pretty! 
But what are these ‘‘facts of the 
Gospel’? that all Christians will 
agtee on? There the analogy col- 
lapses; if there is such a thing as 
Christian facts it has no objective 
means of proof lending to a very 
wide agreement. If there is intent 
that this volume should set forth 
such ‘‘fact’? conclusively the in- 
tent is not realized. 
_ Nevertheless, this is a stimulat- 
ing book. Faintly dialectical, 


smitten somewhat with neo-ortl 
interpretation, and_ slightly 
sessed with the  sacred-se 
dualism, it yet contains occas: 
insights. There are helpful 
gestions about prayer and ah 
interesting chapter on the si; 
cance of the Remnant of, in 1 
bee’s phrase, the ‘‘Cre 
Minority.” 

Neo-Ballouists will find sta 
support for an optimistic C 
tian determinism on page ni 
nine. What is right or wt 
What is good or bad? No 
knows but God. Which place 
on the horns of a dilemma, 
know it is right to live by the 
of love, but we do not know hc 
apply the law of love perfect 
any given Situation...because 
influences, desires,  ettcet 
Faith is the only answer; a 
which recognizes that ‘‘God is 
and at the same time that his 
are not our ways.” Ergo, God 
take our seeming evil-doing 
tufn it into good in his whol: 
sign. ‘‘No matter what we « 
do not do, God will bring His 
purposes to their final concl: 
in His own good time. On any 
basis, God is not God or at 
not the God of Christian faith.’ 

Harmon M. 


RESOURCES FOR WORSHIP 
By A. C. Reid 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Pres 
Price $2.00 

This little boak is compo 
fifty chapel talks the autho 
at Harvard Chapel and Wake 

College. The writer of this 

knows the Harvard Chapel 

well, having served four te 


fifty-five minute talks by Dr. 
The method is the common | 
taking atext from Old or New 
ment and explaining it. The' 
of this book is the stimulati: 
skillful. way in which each 
handled. One feels that 

dent, who heard these talks 
must have felt that religi 
Christianity are powerful an 
manding. Dr. Reid brings 
telligence and dignity to ea 


Seth R. 
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Association Of Universalist Women 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Rev. and Mrs. Edwin B. Cunningham, 
now at Rocky Mount, North Carolina. 


WW WE TEACH THE MEN 

ace: Ginling College Rural Serv- 
ce Station in a small village 
welve miles from Nanking. 

me: January, 1949. 

. very shy and embarrassed young 
mer is speaking to Miss Hsiung, 
sistant Director of the Center. 

1I have a question to ask you,’’ 


Miss Hsiung replies as 
he studies the young man. 

For two years you have been 
lelping the women of the town 
» learn to read, Could the men 
lave a class now?” 

biss Hsiung has often wondered 
v long it would be before the men 
fald come making such a request. 
» is not surprised. 

(Can you find a teacher?’’ she 
tsks. 


found. He wonders if they can 
*t in the Center. After some 
igling of schedules it is arranged 
#t a large room in the Center is 
lilable after dark which is the 
te the men stop. work. 
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This is the little scene which 
started off the current hit of the 
winter for the Service Station. 
Twenty-six men registered. They 
were farmers, apprentices, boys 
who care for the buffaloes all day 
(called cowboys!), and_ small 
merchants who carry their wares 
from door to door and village to 
village. A young farmer who knew 
a few characters volunteered to 
teach what he knew. He was 
coached at the center on teaching 
methods. 

The first session really made 
history in the village. 


THE PULLMAN MISSION, 

LYNN, MASSACHUSETTS 

On the 25th of April the Pullman 
Mission, the women’s organization 
of the Universalist Church in Lynn, 
Massachusetts, held a delightful 
and unusual meeting, inviting as 
guests the women of the Univer- 
salist churches along the North 
Shore. 

The speaker of the afternoon was 
Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, President 


of the National A.U.W., who gave a 
forceful message on ‘'The You in 
the A.U.W.”? Mrs. Frederick Pfaff, 
state A.U.W. president, told of com- 
ing events in the state program. A 
historical sketch of the Pullman 
Mission was read by Mrs. Joseph 
Atwell. 

An interesting part of the pro- 
gtam was the special honoring of 
the past presidents of the organiza- 
tion. Eight of these ladies were 
present, and responded when their 
names were called, mentioning in- 
teresting highlights of their re- 
spective administrations. The 
oldest was Mrs. Grace G. Chase, 
to 1916. She is now in her eighty- 
nineth year. 

A smorgasbord luncheon was a 
unique and enjoyable feature of 
the day’s events. 

The success of the meeting was 
largely due to the efforts of the 
president, Mrs. George H. Knowlton. 
The Pullman Mission is rich in 
history. It is the strong right arm 
of the church, affiliated with the 
Massachusetts A.U.W. and the 
Greater Lynn Council of Church 
Women. 


A NOTE ON THE CONVENTION 
PROGRAM 

In the Supplement to The Bulletin, 
mailed out in June, there was pub- 
lished a tentative program of the 
A.U.W. sessions of the Conven- 
tion, in which there was listed for 
Sunday, 3:00 p.m., October 16, 
‘*Presentation of the Future Pro- 
gram’”’ 

It should be explained that this 
is a presentation of the service 
program only, including reports from 
the Service Committee, the Inter- 
national Church Extension Board, 
the A.U.W. Outreach work, the Com 
mission on World Order, etc. 


A CORRECTION. 

On the A.U.W. page of ‘‘The Chris- 
tian Leader’’ for June, instead of 
“Mrs. James Russell, Providence({ 
R. I.’’, as a member of the Business 
Committee for the Biennial Conven- 
tion, please read--‘‘Mrs. Victor 
Russell, Rochester, N. Y.” 


ape 


Church Schools And Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 


EXCITING - LIKE A LONG 
JOURNEY THROUGH SPACE 

Such was the heading given by 
the Utica, N.Y. ‘‘Observer - Dis- 
patch’? to an illustrated feature 
article in its June 12 Sunday edi- 
tion. The article, reprinted on this 
page, suggests a way of reaching 
the public often neglected by the 
church. 

A church school course believed 
to be unique in the history of Utica 
is having its final session today. 
Six boys, members of a teen-age 
class at the Church of the Recon- 
ciliation (Universalist-Unitarian) 
have been taking a course entitled 
*'The Church Across the Street,”’ 
based on a book by the same name. 
Under the direction of their teacher, 
Mrs. Esther R. Doyle, the boys 
have been making firsthand studies 
of other denominations in Utica. 

They haven’t merely ‘read up”’ 
on other religions, They attended 
services in other churches, heard 


explanations of doctrines and 
church histories by leaders in 
other sects, and examined the 


church properties for themselves. 
Today they are meeting for the 
final session of the year, and are 
having a round table to evaluate 
their work. In this article, Mrs. 
Doyle tells a few experiences of 
the group. 

When we began our study of ‘‘The 
Church Across the Street’’ in Sep- 
tember, 1948, we did not know what 
an exciting year we were to have. 
We did think that we would be bet- 
ter friends and neighbors if we 
knew more about our neighbor 
churches, and we were curious to 
find out why there were so many 
denominations and how they came 
to be. We felt that, together, we 
might be bold enough to find the 
answers to some of our questions. 
Instead of satisfying our curiosity, 
we have developed an appetite for 
understanding which we shall al- 
ways keep. 

Looking back over our experiences, 
we feel that we have taken a long 
journey through space and through 
time, even though we have not been 
far from our own city. Visitors to 
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Europe have been stirred by the 
ritual and music of the Orthodox 
Cathedrals. We have been where 
the same choral music is sung and 
the same kind of incense is used. 
We didn’t travel to Palestine, but 
we learned about some of the ancient 
traditions in a Jewish synagogue 
on our own street. 

The past comes close to us when 
we study our churches. All of them, 
large and small, are full of dramat- 
ic stories of long ago. Sometimes 
the stories are hidden in a stained 
glass window, or stone sculpture, 
in the robes of priests, or in ritual. 
We felt rather close to Saint 
Bernadette when we visited the 
Grotto of Lourdes at St. John’s 
Church. Just the week before Miss 
Martha Johnson had told us the 
story of Bernadette as she heard 
her own grandmother tell it - a 
grandmother who had been there, 
among the worshipers at the cave, 
when Bernadette saw the vision. 
We were impressed by the beauty 


and pageantry of the Russian 
Orthodox service at Holy Trinity 
Monastery near Jordanville. It 


would have been a mystery to us 
though, but for the interpreting of 
Dr. Nicholas Alexander, the genial 
head of the Seminary there. He 
was vefy generous in making ex- 
planations and answering all our 
questions. 

We looked forward to our visit to 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 


Temple Beth El. We like to t 
of Judaism as the ‘‘mothe 
churches’? because of the heri 
which we all share. At the Ten 
Joseph Barrett, leader of Heb 
talked to us about modern Judz 
One Sunday morning, Ihno Wein 
came to our classand expla 
many holiday customs and tradit. 
We were especially intereste 
hearing about his education 

Hebrew school in Germany, 
his experiences when Hitler 
in power. 

Deaconess Jeannette Marlin 
the House of the Good Shef 
came to tell us some of the hi. 
and doctrine of the Episc 
Church. We attended a servic 
Calvary Episcopal Church anc 
thought the white Italian m: 
altar was one of the most beat 
things we had ever seen. 
nearest neighbor we have vi. 
is Plymouth Congregational Ct 
also at Oneida Square, but we c 
have to travel far to attend | 
Sunday service at First Presbyt 
nor to follow our study of | 
Baker Eddy with a trip to The 
Church of Christ, Scientist. 

We didn’t go to a Quaker ser 
but Miss Sarah Maybuty spe 
class session with us and wi 
gan to understand why The So 
Friends, though never large, 
been so significant in the : 
our country. 

Another time our guests were 
Blair S. Kenney and Elder Jol 
Tanner, missionaries of the C 
of Jesus Christ of the Latte 
Saints, from Utah. We P| 
what Mormon young people 
ing besides producing some 
best basketball players in the 
Our final visit to a church 
the street was to the Sal 
Army Citadel. Major Hawley 
his wife told us of the hist 
the church that has brought re 
to the curbstone. We haven’ 
time for nearly all the cal. 
hoped to make but this one) 
is sure, we shall never ag 
too timid or embarrassed t 
the churches of our friend 
neighbors. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


Fitchburg Universalists-Unitarians Rededicate Church 


uglas C. Hasnig, Chairman, leading the congrega- 
n in the Act of Rededication. 


In our renewed house of worship, 
1scious of our gfeat inheritance, 
ful in the service we are privi- 
red to render - we now give our 
idges to Religion pure and un- 
iled. 

In the Love of Truth and in the 
rit of Jesus we unit in this serv- 
| to rededicate this church build- 
_-and ourselves who are the 
itch to the Worship of God and 
the Service of Man.”’ 

hus did the Fitchburg Univer- 
ists and Unitarians rededicate 
if festored and renovated church 
ding May 1 last. This|thorough 
Mg project gives the Fitchburg 
etals both a more beautiful and 
te efficient church plant for the 
vice of their community. 

he apse of the auditorium was 
esigned with alterations to the 
incel approximating the style of 
original. An enlarged dinning 
m will accommodate 170 parish 
mbers; a new kitchen was re- 
fated; ample space provided for 
ht classrooms; new office space, 
Ovations made to the church 
‘lor; an addition on the Prospect 
eet side; and a host of improve- 
a made in addition to major 
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The Primary Class of the Church School approves of 


its new class room. 


alterations. A new heating system 
and indirect lighting were installed. 

Soft pastel colors, Williamsburg 
green, sunny yellow, soft warm pray, 
blue and dusty rose used through- 
out the building, lighten the inte- 
rior and add immeasurably to the 
charm. 

A major change was the removal 
of the stained glass windows in 
the auditorium and the substitution 
of clear glass set with small panes. 
The arched colonial windows are 
hung with deep red velvet draperies 
enhancing the beauty of the audi- 
torium. Red velvet pew cushions 
match the drapes. 

‘Windows of clear glass were 
typical of churches of the early 
period,’’ John Radford Abbott, ar- 
chitect, said, explaining that the 
church originally had clear glass 
which were removed in 1883. 


PASADENA UNIVERSALISTS 

COMPLETE SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
The reports from the various 
organizations of Throop Memorial 
revealed a year of encouraging 
growth and progress. The sewing 
group announced that three hundred 


and seventy-seven pounds of new 
and used clothing had been shipped 
for distribution by the Universalist 
Service Committee among the dis- 
placed children of all nationalities 
at the points in Germany for which 
the committee has assumed respon- 
sibility. 

Dr. Blauvelt reported an average 
congregation of one hundred and 
fifty-eight for the forty-seven Sun- 
day church setvices during the 
year, as compared with an average 
of one hundred and forty-nine for 
the previous year. He expressed 
his personal gratitude for the 
loyal and valuable services rend 
ered Throop Memorial by the three 
retiring trustees; Mrs. Fred C. 
Hawley, Mrs. Walter S. Payne, 
John F. Schwartzlose, and by Alex 
H. Porter, who had resigned from 
the Board, 

The Nominating Committee pre- 
sented for election to the Board 
of Trustees the names of Mrs. 
Frank M. Avery, Mrs. Edith Eaton, 
and Frederick B. Griffith to serve 
for three years, and of Romaine 
Hixson to fill the unexpired term 
of Mr. Porter, all of whom were 
elected. 
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Notices 


FERRY BEACH 
ANNUAL MEETING ; 

The twelfth annual meeting of 
the Ferry Beach Park Association 
of the Universalist Church (in- 
corporated, 1936) will be held at 
the Quillen, Saco, Maine, Wednes- 
day, August 10, 1949 at 7:30 p.m., 
for the receiving of reports, the 
election of officers and one direc- 
tor for three years and the trans- 
action of any business that may 
legally come from it. 

Signed: Walter E. Kellison, 
Deputy Clerk of 
The Ferry Beach Park Association 


MAINE A. U. W. 

The Fifty-fifth Annual Session of 
the Association of Universalist 
Women of Maine will be held at 
Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, August 
30 to September 2, 1949, to 
hear reports, the revising of the 
Constitution, election of officers, 
and to transact any other business 
that may legally come before the 
meeting. 

Dora S. Wish, Secretary 


FERRY BEACH LADIES AID 
The Ferry Beach Ladies Aid An- 
nual Meeting will be held in the 
Quillen Lobby on Wednesday, 
August 10, at 2 p.m. Reports will 
be made and election of officers 
for 1949-1950 held. 
Ethel Walsh, Secretary 
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The Bethany Union For Young Women 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business wo- 
men and students. The Union is 


within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and board, 
including light and heat. 


For further information write to 


MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 


Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 
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MASSACHUSETTS MINISTERS 
ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
The Massachusetts Universalist 
Ministers’ Association meeting at 
Lincoln, Massachusetts, June 7-9, 
passed the following resolution: 
“We resolve, that, it is good 
professional ethics for a minister 
to refuse to perform any profes- 
sional service in another minister’s 
parish on the invitation of a lay- 
man.”” 
MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSAL- 
ISTS FILE SUIT AGAINST WLAW 
Discrict Court of The United States 
For The District of Massachusetts 


Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention, Plaintiff v. Hildreth & 
Rogers Company, Defendant. 

Complaint 

1. The action arises under the 
Act of June 19, 1934, Chapter 652; 
48 Stat. 1064; U.S.C. Title 47, sec- 
tion 151 et seq. 

2. The plaintiff is a corporation 
chartered under Chapter 66 of the 
Acts and Resolves of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts for the 
year 1859. It is a charitable cor- 
poration devoted to the diffusion 
of knowledge of Christianity and 
has its principal offices and place 
of business in Boston in the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts. 

3. The defendant is a corporation 
organized under the laws of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
with its principal place of business 
in Lawrence in the District of 
Massachusetts. It is engaged in 
the radio broadcasting business 
and is duly licensed under the 
Communications Act of 1934 with 
the call letters WLAW. 

4. By instrument dated September 
27, 1948, the plaintiff and defen- 
dant entered into an agreement 
whereby the defendant was to 
furnish to the plaintiff its broad- 
casting facilities for the times and 
upon the terms and conditions 
therein set forth. Paragraph {6 (b) 
of this contract provides, ‘'Broad- 
casts prepared by the agency are 
Subject to the approval of the 
station both as to artists and to 
broadcast content.’? 

5. Thereafter and pursuant to the 
terms of the contract the plaintiff 
submitted to the defendant the 
manuscript of a sermon to be given 
on Easter Sunday, Apri] 17, 1949. 


6. On or about April 16, 
the plaintiff was notified by 
gram as follows: 

‘"In the light of the Distin 

Character of Easter Sunday 

feel your prepared script isn 

the public interest and shoul 
be broadcast. James T. Mah 

Program Director Radio St 

WLAW.” 

The defendant refused to pr 
broadcasting facilities for the 
mon in question and the broa 
was not made. The defenda 
justification of its action rf 
on the Communications Act of 
and Rules and Regulations is 
thereunder requiring it to cot 
its affairs in the public interes 

7. The plaintiff is informed 
believes and therefore avers 
the real basis for cancellatic 
the broadcast of the sermon a 
referred to was disbelief in 
disagreement by station pers 
with the theological content ot 
sermon and also the convictio 
the part of the station persc 
that because some part of the li 
ing audience would not 
sympathy with the sermon and 
the theological views expre 
therein such sermon was not i 
public interest. The defenda 
cancelling the broadcast s 
that the broadcast of the serm 
question was not in the publi 
terest and since cancellati 
the broadcast has again stat 
Letter of its counsel dated | 
25, 1949, that the broadcast of! 
a sermon on an Easter Sunday} 
not in the public interest. 

8. By reason of the valu 
rights and privileges conf# 
upon the defendant under its li 
issued pursuant to the Commu! 
tions Act of 1934, it is subje 
regulation in the public int 
and has a duty to serve the p 
interest. When the defendan 
contracted to give broadc 
time under the contract heret 
nexed, which makes refereng 
and by its express terms is 
ject to the provisions of the | 
munication Act of 1934, the I 
and Regulations and the lice 
issued thereunder, the def 
cannot refuse broadcasting | 
ities already contracted f 
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When in Washington, D.C. 
Visit Your 
National Memorial Church 
16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUf ont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m.— 
Saturdays 8 a. m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP-l1 a.m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 

the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
' White House. Take any 16th Street 
_ Bus marked S-2. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D.D. 
Minister 


Buy Your Books 


from 
Bibles to Best Setlers 
from the 
Universalist Publishing House 
Room 710, 
108 Massachusetts Avenue, 


Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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Obituary 


RICHARD D. BROWN 

Richard D. Brown, 82, former 
postmaster at Pataskala, died at 
7 p.m. Saturday, May 7, 1949, in 
his home, 209 Central Avenue, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

Mr. Brown, a former resident of 
the Pataskala vicinity, served 
Pataskala as postmaster from 1914 
to 1923, and then located in Newark. 

He was born June 17, 1866 in 
Licking County, the son of John 
and Martha (Hammill) Brown. His 
wife, the former Rose Merrill, 
whom he matried February 7, 1892, 
preceded him in death May 21, 1944. 

The following children survive: 
Hollie M. Brown, Miss E,. Lillian 
Brown and Charles Olin Bzown, of 
Newark, Frank E. Brown of Los 
Angeles, California and R. Donald 
Brown of Canton; also five grand- 
children and two grand-children 
dren; two brothers and two sisters: 
Mrs. A. E Capell and Mr. Hoadley 


Brown of Findlay, Mrs. Frank 
Tippett and Edward Brown of 
Johnstown. A brother John Brown 


is deceased. 

Mr. Brown was 2 member of the 
Universalist Church of Jersey and 
the IOOF Lodge of Pataskala. 

Funeral services were held at 
2 p.m. Tuesday, May 10, in The 
Universalist Church. 


HOLLYWOOD-WILSHIRE, 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Since moving to the beautiful 
church that Hollywood-Wilshire 
has been able to rent for Sunday 
motnings, there has been a steady 
increase of interest, attendance 
and anticipation. May 10, at a 
regular service without unusual 
activity or advertising, attendance 
was forty-seven. New outside 
chimes now greet the community 
at 10:30 Sunday mormings. A wo- 
man’s gfoup with an average at- 
tendance of fifteen is active in 
study and co-operation with A.U.W. 
activities and UNESCO. The Rev. 
Sheldan Shepard is the minister. 
PERSONAL 

Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone gave a 
course of lectures on ‘‘The History 
of Universalism’’ at Star Island 
for the young people’s group the 
week of June 20. 


| LOCAL and DISTANT | 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


PARSIMON PUTS UP AN 
ARGUMENT 

My prune-faced friend whose dis- 
position is on the prickled nettle 
side came in to see me the other 
morn. 

‘Why should I join the Church?” 
he asked. 

‘For two reasons,’’? I replied, 
‘You need the Church and the 
Church needs you. You need its 
reinforcements and its vision. 
The Church needs your dedicated 
abilities and your energy.” 

‘‘But isn’t ‘joining’ just a form- 
ality? Can’t I get and give these 
things without becoming a member?”’ 

‘Is the marriage vow a formality ? 
Doesn’t it reinforce the entire 
structure of the home, make the 
love more visible and the devotion 
more constant? Of course you can 
receive from the Church and give 
to the Church without membership. 
But the attitude you display of 
wanting to go along without being 
counted highlights an item of 
small mindedness that needs to be 
taken to your conscience. We live 
by formal commitments. In back of 
the Christian Church are centuries 
of tradition, of moral obligations, 
of consecrated allegiances. In a 
world of selfishness and greed, 
this Church is an institution of 
organized unselfishness and con- 
secrated compassion. Why are 
you not willing to be counted a- 
mong its members?” 

John E. Wood 
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AGOWNS 


mim PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 


MASTERS 
BACHELORS {ff 
CAPS GOWNS ane HOODS 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST, LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


Dean J. M. ATwoop 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
Schooi of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 
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(continued from page 296) 
less the program offered for broad- 
cast is not in the public interest: 
and would, if broadcast, be a 
violation of the station’s obligation 
under the Communications Act of 
1934 and the terms of the license 
issued thereunder requiring it to 
operate in the public interest. 

9. The refusal of the defendant 
to provide its broadcasting facil- 
ities to the plaintiff under the 
contract attached on an Easter 
Sunday for the giving of a sermon 
setting forth the Universalist in- 
terpretation of the story of the 
Resurrection and the Universalist 
concept of the significance of the 
Easter story wrongfully deprived 
the plaintiff and its minister of 
its tight of free speech and freedom 
of religion. The defendant per- 
mitted representatives of other 
religious fafths to give sermons 
on Easter Sunday setting forth the 
views of those faiths. The re- 
fusal of the defendant to permit 
the use of its facilities for broad- 
casting the sermon in question 
was an wunwatranted discrimina- 
tion against the Universalist faith 
and unduly favored the views of 
other faiths. 

10. The Communications Act of 
1934 and the Rules and Regula- 
tions and licenses issued there- 
under impose an affirmative obliga- 
tion on the defendant to conduct 
its station in the public interest. 
The action of the defendant in 
depriving the plaintiff of important 
civil rights guaranteed to it by the 
Constitution of the United States 
is contrary to the public interest 
and is not warranted under the 
Communications Act of 1934, the 
Rules and Regulations and the 
license to the defendant issued 
thereunder. 

11. For the reason set forth in 
the foregoing paragraphs. the 
plaintiff, having entered into a 
contract for broadcasting time with 
the defendant, has a right assured 
and protected to it under the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 to have 
such material as it may offer to 
the station broadcast by the de- 
fendant provided only that the 
broadcast offered is not one such 
as would violate the obligation of 
the station to operate in the public 


Ga 


A full line of altar 
cloths, linens and 
antependia. Also 
unusual designs for pulpit book 
marks and lecturn hangings. Write 
for our catalog of Church Furni- 
ture and Other Appointments. 
Also Stained Glass Windows and 
Books of Remembrance. 


Wier ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 


veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph. D., LL. D. Presiden 


For information address: 


Medford 55, Massachusetts | 
——————— 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


(eee 

Delightfully located in a beautiful | 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together ynder 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 

rts. 


Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


All books and church supplies ai 


vertised in The Christian Lead) 
may be purchased from The U: 
versalist Publishing House, Ro 
710, 108 Massachusetts Avenu, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts. | 
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interest. Refusal of the station to 
broadcast the sermon tendered to 
it by the plaintiff interfered with, 
impaired and deprived the plaintiff 
of the right preserved to it to have 
the sermon in question broadcast 
pursuant to and consistently with 
the Communications Act of 1934, 

12. :The sermon’ tendered for 
broadcast by the plaintiff was in 
the public interest and the refusal 
of the defendant to allow its broad- 
cast was not authorized or justified 
by the Communications Act of 
1934 or any Rule or Regulation or 
the license of the defendant issued 
thereunder, 

13. The adjudication of the rights 
of the plaintiff in this action re- 
quires interpretation of the Federal 
Communications Act of 1934 and 
Rules and Regulations and license 
issued thereunder. This presents 
this court an important and 
substantial Federal question aris- 
ing under an Act of Congress rep 


-ulating commerce. 


14. The plaintiff has _ suffered 
irreparable damage by reason of 
the defendant s action and is like- 
wise entitled to an order requiring 
the defendant to provide broadcast- 
ing facilities on next Easter Sun- 


| day for the broadcast of its Easter 


Sermon. 

Wherefore plaintiff demands judg- 
ment for its damages and that the 
defendant be ordered to provide 
fifteen minutes of broadcasting 
time on next Easter Sunday at an 
appropriate time for the broadcast 
of the sermon. 

Haussermann, Davison & Shattuck 

By: s/Mayo Adams Shattuck 

and 
A. Ingham Bicknell 
Attorneys for the Plaintiff 


AMENDMENTS TO THE BY-LAWS 


OF THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


- Church 


OF AMERICA 

At the 54th Biennial Session of 
the General Assembly of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America to be 
held at the First Universalist 
in Rochester, New York, 
October 13-19, 1949, the following 
amendment to the Laws of Fellow- 
ship Government and Discipline 


will be presented. 


Amend Article III, Section 6, by 


adding the following: 
August, 1949 


“In the case of Federated church- 
es, in which Universalists are 
organic components, clergymen 
of denominations not granting 
reciprocal fellowship may be 
granted a temporary letter of 
license equivalent in scope to 
the status enjoyed by the clergy- 
man in his own denomination, re- 
newable annually during his term 
of Universalist service.”’ 

The following amendments to the 
By-Laws will be presented: 

Amend Article VII, Section 5, by 
adding the following with reference 
to the General Superintendent: 

“‘He shall serve ex officio and 

without vote on all committees, 

commissions and Boards appoint- 
ed by the Board of Trustees,” 

Amend Article VI, Section 1, by 
deleting the words, ‘‘and the Vice 
Presidents’’. 

Amend Article VII, Section 2, by 
deleting the entire section with 
reference to vice presidents and~ 
renumbering Sections 3, 4, and 5 
to become Sections 2, 3, and 4, 

Esther A. Richardson, Secretary, 

Universalist Church of America 
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THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH OF 
AMERICA GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
SESSIONAL COMMITTEES 


For Rochester, New York, 
October 13 - 19, 1949 
Nominations: Chmn., Rev. Brai- 
nard Gibbons, 508 Grant St., Wau- 
sau, Wisc.; Rev. Richard Knost, 
421 Belleville Ave., Brewton, Ala.; 
Rev. F. L. Leavitt, Jr., 19 Church 
St., Barre, Vt.; Mrs. Laura Hersey, 
4 West 76th St., New York City; 
Rev. L. W. Abbott, D. D., First 
Universalist Church, Mill and 
Broadway, Akron, Ohio; Dr. Robert 
Killam, First Unitarian Church, 
Euclid Ave. at E. 82na St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Rev. Albert Ziegler, 
97 Highland Ave., Somerville, Mass. 
Program: Chmn., Rev. Edna P. 
Bruner, 1 Park Place, Canton, N.Y.; 


Mrs. G. H. Wood, 204 Main St., 
Meriden, Conn.; Miss Susan M. 
Andrews, 16 Beacon St., Boston, 


Mass.; Rev. Carl Seaburg, 240 Main 
St., Norway, Maine; Rev. Carl H. 
Voss, Universalist Church of the 
Messiah, Broad St. and Montgomery 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Official Reports: Chmn., Dr. Don- 
ald K. Evans, 71 Hiyhland Ave.. 


Akron, Ohio Mr. Clarence H. Pratt, 
Salem, N. H; Mr. David F. Snow, 
5040 Smithfield Rd., Drexel Hill, 
Pa.; Rev. Henry H. .Schtoley, 24 
Bellevue Ave:, Proyidenge, R. I.; 
Mr. Roy Rowe, Burgaw, N. C.; Mr. 
Joseph Sanguinetti, 170 Tremont 
St... Batre, <Vt.; Mrs. C. \Gssoprineall, 
18 Spring St., Malden, Mass.; Dr. 
Milton McGorrill, 36 Myrtle St., 
Orono, Maine; Rev. P. R. Giles, 16 
Beacon St., Bostor., Mass.; Dr. G. 
G. Baner, Universalist Church, 
Santa Paula, Calif. 

Resolutions: Chmn., Dr. Albert I. 
Spanton, 612 W. Market St., Akron, 
Ohio; Mrs. Martian E. Pfaff, 163 
Chestnut St., Cambridge 38, Mass.; 
Mr. John W. Strahan, 79 Halsey St., 
Newark, N. J.; Dr. W. J. Arms, 908 
Hamilton Blvd., Peoria, Ill.; Rev. 
Masor F. McGinness, 855 Westford 
St., Lowell, Mass.; Mr. J. T. Whitney 
17. Fellsview Terrace, Melrose, 
Mass.; Mr. S. D. Butler, Groton, 
Conn. 

Publicity: Chmn., Rev. Dana E, 
Klotzle, 46 Beechwood Drive, 
Wellesley 81, Mass.; Rev. Donald 
B. King, Box 76,Stockton, Illinois; 
Dr. E. H. Lalone, 108 Mass. Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

Credentials: Chmn., Rev. Fenwick 
H. Wheeler, Box 288, Herkimer, 
N. Y.; Rev. Donald Lawson, 113 
So. Main St... Albion, N.| Y.;°Mreoay, 
Randall Crowe, Moundsville, W. 
Va.; Rev. L. S. Simonetti, 88 Pros- 
pect St., Gloucester, Mass. 


THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 
A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted to the education of 
young men and women for 
responsible citizenship and for 
positions of leadership in busi- 
and the 


ness, government, 


professions. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 
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“@here is no Crigate 
Like a book 
@&o take us lands away.” 


Announcement 
The Universalist Publishing House is NoT going out of business! 
We will be at our new location, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, with a full line of books and 


church supplies. 
This move is an effort to serve more efficiently in filling your requirements by mail. 
Come up and visit our “Browsing Nook” at Room 710 when in Boston. A full book display 


will be maintained there. 


HOW TO GET THERE? Take subway car from Park Street station to Massachusetts station 
which is directly under 108 Massachusetts Avenue. There is plenty of metered parking space 


in the area for your convenience. 


ADDRESSES AND TELEPHONE NUMBERS 
The Christian Leader, Room 309, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
Telephone: KE 6-5650. 
Murray Press Division, Room 309, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 
Telephone: KE 6-1173. ; 
All orders and correspondence regarding books and church supplies should be addressed to the | | 
Universalist Publishing House, Room 710, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. - 
Telephone: CO - 6 - 7026 | 
Crartes A. Wyman, Manager | 
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